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4 REFUSE TO. 
PAY TAXES 


Americans say 90% for war 


SAYING that they cannot condone the 
, training for war of young men to be 
Killers, and eannot support such training 
With their money, 41 men and women from 
Vatious parts of the USA declared recently 
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That they are openly refusing to pay their 
*%1 income taxes. Several of them have 
lolowed this course for a number of years. 

A statement signed by the tax refusers 
Was issued by the Tax Refusal Committee 
of Peacemakers, 2 pacifist movement pat- 
temed after the non-violent resistance of 


York City. 
When he issued the statement, Rev. 
Emest R. Bromley, Sharonville, Ohio, 


lirman of the Tax Refusal Committee, 
Said: 

“Many people think that the greatest 
crime in connection with the Internal Re- 
Venue Bureau is that some of its agents 
have been accepting graft and buying 
their wives mink coats. Actually the 
&reatest crime in connection with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau is that practically | 
all of what it collects goes for mass 
murder.” 


He called attention to the fact that ap- 
Proximately 90 per cent. of the Bureau’s 
Collection is now being’ devoted to war, and 
nat whereas the budget has more than 
doubled in the past four years, less is now 
eing’ spent on non-war activities than four 
fars ago. 


In issuing their statement, the tax re- 
fusers said: “We make this public state- 
ent because we want our fellow citizens 
know that there is a way to take a per- 


Sonal stand against war. Please join us in 


fusing taxes for war, and make your 
action known to your friends and neigh- 
bours,? 


The International Pacifist Weekly 


May 2, “1952 


Archbishop bars debate « 


FOURPENCE 


on 


Quaker peace plea! HAs THE arms 


“ARMS POLICY SOWING SEEDS 
OF DISTRUST” 


~~ Quakers to British Council of Churches 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury ruled out discussion on a message 
. from the Society of Friends (Quakers) in Great Britain to the 
British Council of Churches meeting in Belfast last week. 


In their message the Quakers declared that “all preparations for war and 
the wars now in progress in Korea and Malaya are contrary to the Will of God.” 


Dr. Fisher said that unless the Council 
felt otherwise he must rule out discussion 
on the statement on the ground that it was 
not on the agenda, 


No lack of sympathy 


The Belfast Telegraph reports the Arch- 
bishop as saying that the matter was of 
such far-reaching range that it could not 
be discussed without proper preparation 
for discussion. 


He declared that there was no question 
of lack of sympathy with the message 
or of concern over the problem with 
which it dealt. 


The full text of the message, presented 
to the Council by Mr. Robert Davis of Bir- 
mingham reads: 


The great nations of the world are today 
pursuing a policy of rearmament which in- 
volves an enonmous expenditure of re- 
sources in men and money, resources 
that would otherwise be available to build 
up and develop the life and welfare of the 
community on every level and to promote 
international friendship and peace. 


Tribunal to sit twice weekly 


to deal with 


Z-objectors 


THOUSAND -BOMBER RAID ON “FRIENDS” 
MADE GUNNER A PACIFIST 


Peace News staff reporters 


HE London Tribunal is now having to meet twice a week—on 
Tuesday and Fridays—to cope with the large number of Z-reservists 
Who have applied to be registered as conscientious objectors. 


Anyone who is free on these days would he well rewarded by spending an hour 
or two in the public gallery at Fulham Town Hall from 10.30 a.m. onwards. 


_ Many applicants put up excellent cases 
“t the hearing on April 22. 


ltalians helped him 


. thomas Nutter, of 138 Westborough 
oad, Maidenhead, said he had been a pri- 
Yate in the REME, and was taken prisoner 
Xt Tobruk in 1942, and transferred to Italy. 
4e escaped from prison, and while he was 
°n the run he met a peasant family. “They 
vere not at all the kind of people I had 
een led to believe,” he said. 


“T had a bad Jeg, and I was not much 
food, but the lady helped me. She told 
Me that she had a brother who was a 
prisoner of war in American hands, and 
another who was a prisoner in Russian 
hands. She was a Catholic, and said she 
believed that if all men helped each 
other, aS she was helping me, there 
Would not be any more wars.” 

. “So that experience led you to believe 
N the brotherhood of man,” remarked Mr. 
‘udor Davies. 

“Yes,’ he replied. 

He told the tribunal that he did not 
belong to any religious denomination, be- 
cause he could not see his way to wor- 
Ship in a church where the bishops 
appreved of atomic bombs. 


QUESTION HOUR” 


FOR OBJECTORS 


. 
Pur Peace Pledge Union have booked 
« . Conway Hall, Red Lion-square, for a 
jduestion Hour for Conscientious Objec- 
ors,” on Tuesday, May 27, at 7.30 p.m., and 
we issuing a special invitation to National 
Service and Z-reservist objectors to attend 
S well as the general public. 


On the platform will be Fenner Brock- 
Way, MP, Chairman of the Central Board 
Wi Conscientious Objectors; Bernard 
yy thers, Secretary of the CBCO; Stuart 
perris and Sybil Morrison of the Peace 
pledge Union. Question-master will be the 
€v. John Adams, Rector of Bermondsey. 


ae was recommended for registration as 
0. 

Another “sapper,” Mr. J. J. Rawlinson, 
of Southampton, who was in the Army 
from 1944 to 1949, said that neither of the 
last wars had achieved what they set out 


a 


to do. The first had been described as the 
“war to end war,” and in the second we 
were “preventing totalitaniansm from 


holding sway in the world.” 

Britain was now in the front line, by 
virtue of the American advanced air bases, 
and whereas we had given a pledge thar 
we would not use gas unless the other side 
used it first, no such pledge had been given 
ia the case of the atomic bomb. 

“ There is so much good work to be done 
in this world which has not yet started,” 
said Mr. Rawlinson. “By devoting our 
energies and materials to this end we ean 
make the world sane.” 

Mr. Rawlinson told the Tribunal that he 
was a member of the Ex-Service Movement 
for Peace, and on the Executive of the 
Southampton Peace Council, and declared, 
“To definitely will not have anything more 
to do with war. I know I am in a minority, 
but I wash my hands of it.” 

He was told that he could not be re- 
commended as a CO, because he had not 
thought sufficiently about what it was 
right or wrong to do in the event of war. 


Became convinced while in Army 


Alan Martin, of Glenloch Road, London, 
N.W.3, who is a student of drama and 
acting at the Guildhall School, and said he 
believed it to be wrong for man to destroy 
his fellow creatures was recommended for 
registration. 

The seeds had been sown in his mind 
shortly after he joined the Army in 1947, 
he told the Tribunal, and his convictiors 
had become stronger ever since. 

Percy W. Haigh, of Tulse Hill, Brixton, 
an ex-Gunner, now a member of the Peace 
Pledge Union, said, “I first started to 
think about pacifism while watching a RAF 
thousand-bomber raid on a French town. 
Thousands of French lives were taken in 
that raid. They were supposed to be our 
friends!” 


(Continued on page eight) 


Such a policy will, sooner or later, defeat 
its own. ends and lead the nations into war. 
Such a war might mean the destruction of 
civilisation. 

Moreover, the effect of this policy in 
sowing the seeds of distrust and enmity 
and of fear in the hearts of men every- 
where is to increase tension and to frus- 
trate all efforts for constructive peace- 
making and worldwide Christian service. 


The situation is a challenge to the 
Churches to witness to the peaceable nature 
of Christ’s Kingdom which seeks expres- 
sion in national life but transcends national 
frontiers. 


In 1948 the Amsterdam Conference de- 
clared that “war is contrary to the Will of 
God” and “incompatible with the teaching 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
It seems to follow, therefore, that all pre- 
paration for war and the wars now in 
progress in Korea and Malaya are con- 
trary to the Will of God. 


“4 wonderful opportunity ” 


We believe there rests upon the Churches 
now a great responsibility and a wonderful 
opportunity to proclaim this truth to the 
whole world and to affirm their faith in the 
possibility of a world without war. Christ’s 
way for us as his disciples is the way of 
redemptive and creative love; the only 
way of hope and salvation for mankind. 
Tt is required of us humbly and faithfully 
to follow the way of his appointing at 
whatever cost. 


People look to the Churches not for 
political wisdom but for prophetic wit- 
ness and Christian action. 


Our funotion is to be ambassadors for 
Christ; unto us is committed the ministry 
of reconciliation. 


We pray that the Divine blessing and 
wisdom may attend ali your deliberations 
in Belfast, and that you may be led under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to speak 
some prophetic word that will release the 
power of God and bring security, peace and 
eee GE to a war-weary and tormented 
world. 


But Archbishop of York says — 


BAN PETROL 
BOMBS 


HE . Archbishop of York has 

expressed grave concern over 

the use of napalm—jellied petrol- 
bombs—by the Allies in Korea. 


He writes in his Diocesan letter: 


“Tt appears to be a weapon which in- 
flicts terrible and indiscriminate loss and 
suffering.” 

“In one recent case it was spread over 
an area of four square miles; it burned 
up almost instantaneously all life and 
‘buildings within it. 

“Christians should demand the out- 
lawing, by international agreement, of 
weapons so horrible and destructive to all 
who come within their range, whether 
soldier or civilian, whether man, woman or 
child.” 


JAPANESE DISCONTENT 
OVER U.S. PACT 


PDESPITE strenuous efforts by US official 
spokesmen, the Administrative Pact 
governing American military rights con- 
tinues to be unpopular among the Japanese 
people. , 
One reason for this discontent, according 
to the Worldover Press Tokyo Correspon- 
dent, is the fact that Japanese courts will 
not have jurisdiction over offences com- 
mitted by US garrison troops or personnel 
—in short, it is the old irritating question 
of extra-territoriality, a hated device of 
Western imperialism. : . 
All political parties save that of Premier 
Yoshida argue that the Pact should have 
been submitted to the Diet for ratification. 


PLAN BROUGHT 
PEACE ? 


Labour MPs’ dilemma 


By EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


T is interesting to note how the 

Daily Herald is striving des- 
perately to keep the Labour Party 
rank and file support for the re- 
armament programme. 


Every Labour MP and propagandist now 
knows that at public meetings he has to 
answer searching questions about the huge 
sum now being spent on arms and what 
the Labour Party is going to do about it. 


These questions are coming not merely 
from pacifists, but from ordinary Labour 
Party followers who are anxious to know 
whether the Party is still going to support 
rearmament under a Tory Government when 
it is obvious that one cannot have re- 
armament and spend the money on the 
social services, old age pensions, and edu- 
eation, and all. the other things the Labour 
Party wants, at the same time. 


To say tht the Labour Party rank and 
file is lukewarm and apathetic to rearma- 
ment nowadays is putting it mildly. 


If Labour were in power 


Many speakers take the line of least 
resistance and discreetly avoid the subject 
altogether, taking the more popular line 
of just denouncing the Tory Government, 
although they must know that if Labour 
had won the last election and had had to 
find the money, men and materials for 
rearmament they would now be defending 
and apologising for economy cuts imposed 
by a Labour government. 

Some MPs, however, still make a point 
of defending rearmament in their week- 
end speeches. And they are very much 
on the defensive. 


There is Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, for ex- 
ample, who was Under-Secretary for War, 
during the last. few months of the Labour 
government. Not only is Woodrow Wyatt 
about the last boy on the burning deck of 
the sinking ship of rearmament, but even 
when it goes down, it looks as if he will 
still be floundering around in the water 
and expecting it to eqme up. 


Woodrow Wyatt’s strange idea 


Last Monday the Daily Herald reported 
the latest Woodrow Wyatt speech under 
the headline: “Our Arms Plan is Stride 
to Peace.” 


Underneath we were told “ Labour’s de- 
fence policy was the biggest single con- 
tribution to world peace ginece 1945.” 


Even if one assumes that there is less 
danger of war now than there was a year: 
ago, a point on which both Churchill and 
Stalin seem to agree, there is precious 
little reason for believing that this is be- 
cause the Russians have been intimidated’ 
by anything that Britain had been able to 
do in the way of rearmament. 


The Russians may be afraid of the enor- 
mous destruction that hight be inflicted on 
Russia by the American Air Force and its 
atom bombs, but anything that Britain has 
contributed to the Western armies contem- 
plated by General Eisenhower is so small 
as to be almost negligible against the 
Russian’s 220 divisions which Woodrow 
Wyatt used to tell us were ready to attack 
the West. 


Russia’s case 


Has there ever been any real evidence 
that the Russians contemplate an unpro- 
voked large scale invasion of Western 
Europe? 


Their case is that they have had to 
keep large armies in Eastern Europe not 
because they intended to attack the 
West but because they feared attack 
from the West. 


A more conciliatory policy from the 
West and some firm. assurance that the 
West was not engaged in building up Ger- 
many again in readiness for war with 
Russia would have been a more effective 
step to convince Russia that there was no 
possibility of attack and that she could. 
reduce her armed forces. 


It may be quite true that the increased 
price of re-armament is placing just as’ 
great a strain, or even more so, on Russia’s 
national economy as rearmament is placing 
on ours and thait of France and the rest: 
of Western Europe. 


(Continued on page eight) 


PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


2nd May 1952 


THE AGM 


HERE were no dramatic clashes 

of views at the Peace Pledge 
Union’s Annual General Meeting, 
and if the times were no so grim as 
to make it an incongruity to speak 
of happiness in ednnection with the 
things ef peace, as one can say, 
“Happy is the country that has no 


history,” so one could say, ‘ Happy 
is the Conference that has _ no 
clashes.” 


The AGM reflected the essential 
unity of the Movement. 

There were some challenges to the 
views taken by the National Council 
during the year, but a very decisive 
vote in each case made it clear that 
the Council had truly reflected the 
view of the members as a whole. 

The issue of most immediate im- 
portance upon which a difference of 
view was declared was the relation- 
ship of pacifists to the British Peace 
Committee, the World Peace Council, 
and similar bodies. 

This question had in fact been 
settled at previous conferences, and 
this one showed no disposition to 
register a change of view. 


* 


The high points of interest were 
provided at the discussion sessions 
on Sunday. 

In the morning John Kay discussed 
what should be the approach of 
pacifists to the youthful mind, and 
in an address packed full of wisdom, 
information gained from experience, 
kindly tolerance, and a humour that 
flowed naturally from his subject, 
he provided a great deal of valuable 
guidance for parents and teachers. 

His hints on the need for a scep- 
tical and critical attitude to what 
appears in print were particularly 
useful and could very well be adopted 
when dealing with the fully adult 
as well as with the young. This 
particularly is a matter that might 
well be given consideration by the 
PPU Education Commission. 


* 


This discussion was followed by an 
address by 
aimed at putting the whole pacifist 
movement and every single pacifist 
in it ‘on the grill.” This address 
provided much illumination but was 
not directed to the reaching of any 
positive conclusion. 

The conzlusion of the address, and 
its raison d’etre, lay in the discussion 
that followed. Brief as this had to 
be it was an admirable reaction to 
the calculated provocation of the ad- 
dress, and underlined the service the 
lecturer had performed for the 
Conference. It showed that the 
Conference as a whole felt that al- 
though the pacifist had no reason to 
hold that his view separated him in 
a moral sense from those who were 
ready to accept war, he nevertheless 
had something vital that he should 
held on to. 

The brevity of this session, with 
its inevitable severe limitation on the 
length of speeches did not provide 
any examination in a fundamental 
sense of the view that R. H. Ward 
had very skilfully advanced, and its 
full implications. What it did was 
to provide a useful test, in the re- 
action to the challenge to any self- 
complacency that pacifists might be 
inclined to harbour; the Conference, 
we feel, emerged from that test 
pretty well. 

* 


The PPU then has taken stock; it is con- 
firmed in its belief that it is seeking to say 
something that it is important should be 
said; it realises that it has to learn to say 
it more effectively, and that to say it more 
effectively it has to be it, too. 

Let us now work hard in the world and 
on ourselves so that when the Movement 
comes together for its 1953 AGM we 


shall feel that we are able to show some 
progress towards our goal. 


ce 


R. H. Ward which: 


Adenauer’s Second thoughts 

T last Dr. Adenauer has publicly 

recognised the full implications 

of giving way to British, American 
and French pressure. 


Peace News has already pointed out that 
references to Western Germany, as though 
it were the whole of Germany, and attempts 
to settle in advance the policy of a reunited 
Germany have been among the confusions 
deliberately created by Western policy. Dr. 
Adenauer has now lost control of the Upper 
House of the West German Government. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Bundestag has recommended that the 
Federal Government should take steps to 
encourage trade with the Eastern bloc, in- 
cluding Russia. 

In the Ruhr 2,000 foundry workers have 
called for an immediate stoppage of work 
throughout Western Germany it Adenauer 
signs the Contractual Agreement. 

These may be some of the reasons which 
have compelled him to think again. 


He has now broadcast that he is in favour 
of negotiations between the Western Powers 
and kussia on the recent proposals for Ger- 
man unity and has recognised that when 
Germany is united the present Governments 
of Western and Eastern Germany will dis- 
appear and that a united Germany would 
be a new State different from either of its 
divisions, and would have to be free to make 
a new political start unprejudiced by any 
previous decisions of its component parts. 

The Federal German Government can no 
more bind an all-German Covernment to 
participate in the European Defence Com- 
munity than the East German Government 
can bind a united Germany to associate 
with the Cominform. 


The future German Government must be 
completely free to de either or neither. 


Western pressure 


Yet it is of the essence of French policy 
that Western Germany should be so tied 
to EDC that she would never be able to 
leave it and set up a national army of her 
own. 


France is still hoping that Britain and 
America will guarantee to exert substantial 
pressure on any member State which tried 
to leave EDC. If that has meaning it is 
that Germany must remain divided because 
once Germany is united Western Germany 
will cease to exist as a separate uit. 


Moreover, for the Western Powers to 
attempt to commit a part of Germany irre- 
covably to their side, even after reunion, is 
to render such reunion virtually impossible. 
Yet Britain and America are putting in- 
creasing pressure on Western Germany to 
conclude the Contractual Agreement within 
the next two or three weeks. 


Acheson may claim that the new Note 
to Russia will not shut any doors, but the 
danger is that the reply will be delayed until 
the door is shut and Kussia presented with 
a fait accompli. 

It is hypocrisy to talk about a desire for 
German unity under such circumstances. It 
is as though a father should say to his 
daughter: * Of course, I want to see you and 
your fiancé married, but I must insist on 
your going into a convent first.” 


Britain and America, for the sake of 
satisfying the concern of France about a 
possible threat from a reunited and rearmed 
Germany, must not take the final step of 
making the reunion of Germany by agree- 
ment with Russia impossible, by seeking 
in advance to bind Western Germany into 
EDC, or by giving to France a fantastic 
guarantee. 


The best guarantee which France could 
have would ve that of a united Germany 
permanently disarmed, and of agreement 1n 
the Disarmament Commission which would 
lead to treaties under which all other Gov- 
ernments would follow the example of 
German disarmament, which they failed to 
do after the Treaty of Versailles. 


Korea 


S we go to press there is no 
news of the outcome of the 
discussions at the ptenary session of 
the Koréan armistice negotiations. 
New minimum conditions were to be 
tabled acceptable to the United States Gov- 
erngient and the other Governments asso- 
ciated with them in the Korean war. 


It is reported of these proposals that 
while care will be taken not to create the 
effect of an ultimatum it is sought by them 
to discover whether the NortH Koreans and 
Chinese are genuinely seeking to bring the 
talks to a conclusion. 


These talks have drifted on so long and 
have had such an inconsequential quality 
tnat it has been impossible tor the observer 
to gather what has really been happening. 
One of the factors that has made the com- 
pletion of the discussions difficult has been 
the American Government’s disinclination to 
come to a point when it will be compelled 
to discuss the whole power lay-out in the 
Far East, including the standing of Mao- 
Tse-tung’s Government and the auestion of 
Formosa. This reluctance has _ probably 
led to an indisposition on both sides to bring 
the talkg to their term. 


Certainly one has gained the impression 
of a kind of see-saw process in the negotia- 
tions with points that one had assumed to 
be settled at one of the sessions cropping 
up as obstinate points for disagreement 
later on. 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


_The plenary session in question was ori- 
ginally arranged for Sunday last, but at 
the last moment the United States repre- 
sentatives asked for its postponement. The 
meeting was subsequently fixed for Monday. 


It seems probable that the Americans had 
found reason to ask for further instructions 
on the question of prisoner exchanges. This 
has been one of the most important bar- 
riers to the termination of the talks, and 
here the trouble would seem to have sprung 
from what ean only be described as a piece 
of stupidity on the part of the military com- 
mand, 


Military stupidity 


The Korean war is at basis a civil war. 
Consequently many prisoners on both sides 
are very ready to transfer their allegiance 
after thelr capture. The Northern autho- 
rities demand the return of all prisoners in 
the lists supplied by General Ridgway’s 
headquarters, 

The US authorities naturally take the 
view that it would be an act of disloyalty 
to send back those who have declared them- 
selves against the Northern Forces; which 
raises tne obvious question of why were 
they still being treated as prisoners and 
why were their names included in the lists 
supplied to the Northern army authorities. 


The protracted talks are now held to be 
disadvantageous to the USA because of the 
formidable military build-up that is in pro- 
gress in the North, and that will be further 
developed while the talks continue; and 
also because the lack of a settlement is an 
undesirable factor as the Presidential elec- 
tion approaches. . 


It is to be hoped that in an effort to get 
definitive results the Americans will not slip 
into a position where they will feel that they 
have to treat their proposals as an 
ultimatum. It would be an act of mercy 
to the Korean people to bring an end to the 
strain of the uncertainty that remains over 
their land; but it would be a monstrous 
piece of inhumanity to put them again under 
the harrow of war. 


UN Disarmament 
Commission 


S° much depends upon the out- 
come of the discussions in the 
Disarmament Commission that we 
must not lose sight of what is hap- 
pening there. 


We regret that the Soviet delegate intro- 
duced the question of germ warfare in 
Korea at the first meeting of the Commis- 
sion, that the chairman permitted a discus- 
sion on a matter outside the terms of 
reference, and that the British delegate 
allowed himself to be inveigled into the dis- 
cussion rather than insisting that the 
matter, however important, was the concern 
of the Security Council and not of the Com- 
mission. The business of the Commission 
is difficult enough without the introduction 
of such additional matters of controversy. 


The US delegate has now tabled six 
points as a basis for the Commission’s work. 
These state that the goal of disarmament 
is not to regulate but to prevent war by 
relaxing the fear caused by armaments and 
by making war inherently impossible: that 
to achieve this end all States must co-opera- 
ate to establish an open and substantially 
disarmed world, agreeing to reduce their 
armed forces to the minimum necessary to 
maintain internal security and fulfil their 
obligations under the Charter. 


Such agreements would have to ensure the 
progressive reduction of armaments to the 
level at which no State would be able to 
start a war, provide fqr a census of all 
armaments, and the elimination of all 
weapons of mass destruction. It would also 
be necessary to establish a system of inter- 
national ingpecvion and control, particularly 
of atomic energy. 

Since these points cover all the points 
made by the previous Soviet proposals, a 
step forward has been taken by the Ameri- 
cans in suostituting these basic require- 
ments for their previous proposals. If 
agreement can thus be reached on basic re- 
quirements, questions as to the priority or 
the chronology of the steps to be taken must 
not be allowed to bring the work of the 
Commission to nought and to mock the hopes 
of peoples everywhere. 


Vitimatum 
HE important aspect of 
Truman’s recent disclosure 


that he had sent an ultimatum to 
Stalin in 1946 in regard to Russian 
troops in Persia, does not turn on 
whether his account or that of the 
State Department is correct. 

It is that Truman claims that in the ex- 
ercise of the emergency powers vested in 


him the President of the USA could issue 
such an ultimatum if he thought fit 


The British Government should immedi- 
ately seek safeguards which would at least 


-1919 


President of the United States. 
One of the traffic signs on the road lead- 


ing past American Headquarters in Berlin | 


says “Go slow—death is so final.” True} 
il is the personal ultimatum, and no one 
man, should be entrusted with the power te 
take a decision which might involve the 
death of millions of people. 

The traffic sign for statesmen must be 
“Go slow” or “ Walt—major war ahead. 


A tribunal is ironical 


HE national religion of this 
country is based on the New 
Testament. 

One would think that this fact might in: 
fluence the minds of the members of a tt 
bunal set up by Parliament to examine 
young men who claim to have a consclen 
tious objection to participation in war. 

{t is therefore somewhat surprising that 
an application has been dismissed because 
the standards the young objector uses 1 


make it impossible for the British peopl | 


to be involved in war with Russia auto- — 
matically by the irresponsible action of any | 


grappling with the problems of the day 47 - 


too close to the teachings that are to be | 


found in the New Testament. 


Last week the London Tribunal dismissed 
an applicant—who they claimed had 1? 
thought out his case sufficiently—with the 
words: 

* He takes the view that the immediate 
result of a community defending then 
selves might be good, but they should no 
do it, because taking a long view it would 
be better to allow themselves to be slain. 
The Tribunal were evidently expressiNe 

their feeling that there had been an affront 
to their practical sense, but is it too much 


to suggest that before their next sittin? | 


they should re-read the story of the erucl 
fixion? 


Asia and UN 


BGM es NEHRU speaking | 


y at New Delhi in commemoratiol 
ot the events at Jalianwalla Bagi 
(scene of the Amritza massacre I? 
when 400 unarmed Indians 
were shot down by British troops) 
commented on the weakening of the 
influence of the United Nations Or- 
ganisation resulting from such deci 


sions as that taken in the Tunisia! 


dispute. 


It was possible that there was more that 
one opinion on the matter, he said, “ but ! 
do not understand why it cannot be di 
cussed.” 

He pointed out that India and sever! 
other nations of Asia and Africa wanted the 
matter dealt with. He was surprised 2 
the way in which the voice of Africa 20 
Asia was ignored. 

It must be remembered that the peoples 
of Africa and Asia constitute more thal 
half the world’s population. Every time 4 
decision is reached on such issues ag this 
on the basis of calculations as to the Te 
ciprocal support that may be meeded of 
other disputed matters the capacity of UN 
to act on a basis of principle becomes les 
sened. F 

The principles of .the Declaration 9 
Human Rights stand little chance agains 
the requirements of “defence” programme’ 

The reason that the American Govert’ 
ment refused to help those who wished thé 
Tunisian question to be discussed in the 
UN was that it was anxious not to alienate 
French opinion before the question of 4 
European army is settled. Great Britai® 
is influenced by the same considerations that 
move the USA with the addition of its ow? 
Mee position in Central and South-West 

rica. 


Collective Punishment 


ENERAL TEMPLER has ex: 
tended the policy he first 

adopted at Tanjong Malim of making 

collective punishments, 

_ Sungei Pelek, in Southern Selangor, has 

since been put under similar penalties. 

What makes one’s gorge rise agains’ 
these collective punishments (which un 
pleasant as they are, are mild compared 
with the treatment meted out by the 
Germans in similar circumstances or with 
the ills inflicted under “ United Nations’ 
control in Korea) is the moral self-right- 
eousness that accompanies them. 

“Tt does not amuse me t6 punish inno- 
cent people.” said General Templer, whe? 
he started on this course, “but many 0 
you are not innocent.” 

“Innocence ” in this sense means siding? 
with and being willing to help the force® 
under General Templer’s command, and n?é 
pclae wiliing to help the forces opposed t? 
lim. 

Those who are fighting against bis 
forces are not an enemy ‘but are “ter- 
rorists”’; it thus becomes an act of guilt 
or cowardice to be on their side. 

‘hose who are afraid to be against the 
“ terrorists ” are to be made afraid also n°? 
to be against them. 

This kind of thing unfortunately grows 
in ruthlessness as it is pursued, and w® 
hope that the moral discomfort that has 
already been disclosed in Parliament, an@ 
the apologetic justification that has bee®™ 
advanced will mean that it is going to 
stonped. . 

Even if the troops against whom Genera! 
Templer is engaged must be called tet” 
rorists we do not want to have to call hu" 
one too. 


The 
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1952, PEACE NEWS—3 


The Correspondence of Mr. John Bunyan, Pilgrim 


as it appeared in a Dream to Mr. Tax-Gatherer Implacable 


I. TO BE A PILGRIM 


To Mr. Tax-Gatherer Implacable 
(inland Revenue and Vain Confidence Section), 
The Leeches,” 
Two Party Cove, 
etween the Elections. 


Dear Sir, 
Re Tax—John Bunyan 


My umfortunate duty is to thank you for your letter 
of the first. 1 do not understand your ruling that my 
€Xpenses, in so far as they relate to travelling to and 
tom Bedford Jail, are not admissable deductions under 
Rule 3 (a) and Rule 8 (b) of Cases 1 and 2 of Schedule 
“D2 Even the great merey of God has failed to reveal 
to me why I am liable to a capital levy on the joys I 
Ype to inherit in the Celestial City, and a sur-tax on the 
difference it made to me when I saw Faithful raised high 
NM a chariot above the snares of Vanity Fair and forever 
Spared the evils of the City of Destruction. You claim 
that | must bear my share of the debt incurred during 
the just two wars with Apollyon, and pay for the pre- 
Parations now in hand for the next. And you conclude 
by saying that you will be glad to have my observations. 

Why, sir, then I must tell tell you that this burden of 
Wars ‘and taxes upon my back is more terrible than 
Christian’s struggle with Giant Despair in the dungeons 
of Doubting Castle. My local MP, Sir Ernest Clever- 
Avoidance, advised me to seek deliverance at Mr. 
Legality’s House. But the fees on the gate mere so high, 
and the way up the hill to the house so steep, that I feared 
to venture further lest the house should fall on my head. 

While I stood bewailing this unhappy state iof affairs, 

saw a man of worldly countenance approaching me with 
SWeet and winning deportment. 

“Friend,” said he, “men falsely call me By-Ends. 
But I am a knowing man, always eager to do anything 

relieve a neighbour. I have come to ask why you 
Stand and look up the hill with so glum a face?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “I am a pilgrim, poor in worldly 
foods. It chanced that I fell into an allegory as I lay 
m my cell at Bedford Jail, and wrote about a journey 


to glory.” 
§ 


“Ah! Youj are the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
ou made a handsome profit out of it, I believe?” 
“The book sold with much benefit to my publisher, 


than before, trying’ to instruct the miserable people of 
this country in the way they might reach the Celestial 
City. I have been frequently importuned by Mr. Tax- 
Gatherer Implacable, and several times remanded in to 
prison because duties required cf me under the National 
Service Acts came in to conflict with the service I owe to 
the Prince of Peace. I seek relief from my heavy burden 
of resistence to war and taxes at Mr. Legality’s House, 
but his fees are too high.” 

“Faugh!” eried By-Ends, with a great roar of 
humour. “And so you should be east in to jail. It’s 
against all nature to resist war. Surely you’ve heard 
Archbishop Two-Tongues’ sermon on ‘ Resist Not Evil’ ? 
As for your idea of working harder than ever, I say that 
those who are fools enough to do it ought to be taxed out 
of existence. I am myself a pilgrim on my way to the 
same City you mention, but I’m taking care to collect on 
the way a few easily-come-by armaments contracts. Of 
course I have a permit to travel in comfort, and plenty 
of papers to prove that I’m doing essential work. You 
must surely be aware of the part I have played in 
assisting Our Lady Ministress of Food?” 

“Ts not that Lady she who has caused so many 
hungry bodies to live in violent distemper? Doth she 
not speak smoothly, and say with bewitching smiles: 
‘Since the dear people have so little meat, I will make 
sure ‘that they have plenty of puff and bubbles to eat 
instead’? ” 

§ 


“Ha, ha! You hit it. You’re not so simple as you 
look. See, my good fellow, you must come and dine at 
the banquet in Madame Puff and Bubble’s honour which 
my two firms, Bulk Buying Unlimited and the Gambia 
Tinned Grub Company, are ‘holding at the Castle 
Abounding. Tickets are obtainable from the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Inflation, at five almost worthless paper guineas 
each. But you can pay me personally in gold now if 
you like.” 

By-Ends fingered the leather purse at his side, which 
made me haste to tell him: “ Already I have been bounden 
to borrow from Mr. Little Faith, the Usurer, to pay 
Mr. Implacable his Final Demand note.” 

“Tut, tut!” replied By-Ends. ‘Then you are a 
worse fool than I took you for. Having had the cunning 
to earn a sum, you should have the sense not to lose a 
penny of it. Only yesterday My Hard Labour Lord 
Turnover was saying to me: ‘There are some simpletons 


Sy Dennis Gray Stoll 


Friend By-Ends, that it’s best to keep in well with the 
Churen and say one does it, while building up a nice 
litile nest exe of farms and armaments factories abroad 
in ine Empire Beautiful.’ I must say I consider Lord 
Turnover to be even wiser than the serpent in the holy 
scriptures. When the crash of reckoning comes and the 
war begins, we can go where there is fair weather. In 
the meantime we can encourage Chancellor Fair-Speech 
to give other people’s money away, and take the benefit 
and applause to ourselves.” 

“T wonder, sir, that you should not consider this 
double-dealing. Did you say that you had never given 
occasion to men to call you By-Ends? ” 

“Never, never! Men are jealous because I have 
always had the luck to jump in my judgment with the 
times. I keep company with those worthies, Mr. Justice 
Facing-Both-Ways and Archbishop Two-Tongues. You 
have heard of them, have you not?” 

“Doubt not that I have heard of you all! You are 
the men who sold the bricks and supplied the mortar 
for the City of Destruction, and it was in your stables 
that they fed the Apollyon which Christian fought in the 
Valley of Humiliation. I have heard of you all by one 
name, and that is ‘ Unprincipled.’” 


§ 


By -Ends blew out his cheeks, and was much offended. 

“T have my principles,’ he said, “and I shall not 
desert them while they are harmless and profitable to 
me. If you will not take the same road, I shall soon 
find ‘someone else who will be glad of my company. 
Ah! I see Mr. Worldly-Wiseman and Mr. Vain-Hope 
coming. They will be very ready to listen to me.” 

He strode away to meet these two men. And I was 
left alone with my great burden. 

This, Mr. Tax-Gatherer Implacable, concludes my 
observations to date, which I hope you will be as glad of 
as you said you would. I remain carrying my burder 
with God’s help, steadfast in my first avowed intent to 
be a pilgrim. If in the course of the next few years I 
publish another book, I will write to you giving an 
an account of the royalties I must needs now be silent 


about. Meanwhile, I bid you adieu. 
Yours in the faith, 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
PS. It would be advisable to address future com- 


munications to me “The Jail, Bedford,” for at least 


but little to me. 


Since I wrote it I have worked harder 


who hazard all for God ata 


clap. But you and I know, six months. 


WILFRED WELLOCK reviews ANEURIN BEVAN’S 


IN PLACE OF PEACE* 


It would be excellent if every rising 
»-politician expressed his views as openly 
and clearly as Aneurin Bevan has done in 
‘nis book, We should then know what we 
were In for if ever he got power. 


This book needs thinking about, for it has 
Serious limitations. .1t produces a practical 
plan for the removal of the fear ot Russia, 

ut confronts us with facts concerning 
America’s growing demands on the earth’s 
Natural resources which show that unless 
something is done about it the world may 
e up against an even greater problem than 
the 1ear of Russia. That is one of the un- 
solved legacies of this bock; it reveals a 
Problem, and a fear, which the author has 
completely failed te fathom. Indeed he con- 
fesses that the consequence of present 
trends “is to create such a state of ill- 
balance between the dollar world and the 
Yest, as to give rise to alarm bordering on 
Panic as to what will happen when the re- 


armament drive is over. ... 


Bevan’s policy of overcoming the fear of 
Russia is one which many of us have advo- 
cated in this journal and in pamphlets, that 
of going alt out on the World Plan 
of Mutual Aid. He would fix a date when 
the new policy was to begin, then announce 
lt to the world, stating precisely how much 
money was to be transferred from arma- 
Ments production to bettering the conditions 
Of the people in the under-developed 
Countries. 


That act would be the assertion of 
Britain’s moral leadership of the world, and 
Possibly the point of breakaway from 
America’s leadership based on financial, eco- 
homic and military power. We pacifists 
Would follow it up with disarmament, but 
Bevan would not. 


_ Presumably this will be the main plank 
In the Bevan foreign policy. In the mean- 
lime he should offer us precise figures! 


America’s demands 


Having’ resolved the problem of the fear 
Of Russia, however, Bevan is haunted by 
fear of America’s rapacious demands for 
the world’s limited supplies of vital raw 
Materials, which her abundant, high-priced 
Yollars are able to buy. So rapidly is she 
€xhausting her once rich resources that, 
according to Governor Dewey, she is now 
Importing “more than 90 raw materials 
Tom outside her borders, all essential for 
her industries.” 


Bevan is at a loss what to do about this 
Problem, and states with lamentation that 
Were the USA to reduce her newsprint con- 
Sumption by a very small percentage it 
Would pretty well solve the newsprint prob- 


mM of Britain and the West European 
Countries. But that is only one item. 
Moreover, what is to happen as the 


‘ountries of the awakening East step up 
their industrial production? 


New sources of supply may be discovered, 


} : 2 
4'so substitutes for many raw materials, 


but the latter is a long-term job, while the 
problem is immediate, and is growing. 

Bevan’s solution is State planning every- 
where and world control of natural re- 
sources. But that involves a degree of 
Socialism far beyond present hopes. Mean- 
while the USA is in the happy position of 
being able to provide her people with both 
guns and butter, whereas all other countries 
have to limit their guns and ration their 
butter. Bevan has to admit what I have 
been saying for some years, that the world 
cannot live at the American level. 


The root evil 


It is, therefore, clear and conclusive, 
although Bevan fails to realise it, that the 
root evil is an uncontrolled materialism, a 
civilisation of multiplying appetites wholly 
unrelated to the good life. At the material- 
istic level, contro) will be next to impossible, 
and will demand more and more repression 
until it borders on dictatorship. Bevan’s 
solution of rigorous State control through 
priorities, rationing and restrictions of all 
kinds, and of world control of natural re- 
sources, calls for more discipline than 
Socialism can command. At times he leads 
us to fear American capitalism, yet he has 
to admit that American capitalism has pro- 
duced the goods, both guns and butter; and 
to enforce austerity amidst plenty is a 
much harder job than where the cupboards 
are empty. 

1 


| Pacifist Miscellany 


PETERLOO 


“DPETERLOO” is remembered as a win- 
ning battle of unarmed people against 
armed violence. 


On Aug. 16, 1819, 80,000 men, women and 
children assembled on St. Peter’s Fields, 
Manchester, to support political reform. 


To emphasise their peaceful intentions, the 
promoters allowed even walking sticks 
only to the old and infirm. Nevertheless 
panic-stricken magistrates let loose yeo- 
manry and_ hussars. Hundreds were 
struck down; 1l-died. But the revulsion 
of the nation on hearing the news turned 
the martyrdom into a victory. 

Incidentally, the event moved Shelley to 
write his eloquent yet soberly-conceived 
“ Masque of Anarchy,” with its plain and 
simple call for a socialist pacifism. 

Now the Manchester Corporation very pro- 
perly is including an artist’s picture of 
the scene in its reconstructed Free Trade 
Hall, the victorious suffering having been 
endured on the site. 

A good, brief account of the whole event is 
given in Dr. Pauline Greg’s “ Social and 
Economic History of Britain, 1760-1950,” 


published by Harrop, 1950. 
P.R. 


Everywhere the people are tiring of put- 
ting guns before butter. 

But the problem woud still be there, and 
would grow daily, if gun production stopped 
altogether. 


Bevan completely overlooks the fact that 
the materialism of capitalism has descended 
upon socialism, and that the American “way 
of life” is generally accepted in the West, 
including Britain. He himself finds it good, 
and he would like to extend it, for he sup- 
ports the money-values of our time, which 
he calls amenities, and says they are what 
people want to-day. They are modern civil- 
isation. But unfortunately they cannot be 
had, and even if there were no rearmament 
they could not be had for long. Hence 
there is nothing for it.but rigid control. A 
whole array of new tensions will arise, in- 
cluding Communist agitation, which will 
call for bigger armaments than ever. 


There is another solution which Bevan, 
with his instinctive Welsh appreciation of 
spiritual values, ought to see, but unfor- 
tunately he doesn’t. On several occasions 
he deplores the depersonalisation of the 
common man in modern repetitive industry, 
but he never faces up to its implications. 
He assumes that merely by awakening in 
the mind of the repetitive worker a con- 
sciousness that he is working for the com- 
mon gaod, he will be retored to wholeness, 
which is sheer nonsense and wishful 
thinking. 

There is only one way out of the problem 
which Bevan praises and now fears, and 
that is the adoption of the objective of a 
qualitative civilisation which uses the crea- 
tive powers of all workers. The pursuit 
of qualitative or creative ends would cause 


| spiritual values to supersede money values, 


and simplify life in a hundred ways, and 
so reduce the call on materia] resources. 
It is the sacrifice of lower for higher values. 
Bevan will find the solution to his prob- 
lem if he works out the implications of a 
fine passage near the end of his book. Here 
itais)> 
“Tt is, therefore, no accident that it is 
among the solid artisan classes that you 
will find the most tolerance and the least 
belligerency. Their attitude corresponds 
most closely with that of democratic 
socialism. Their lives are rounded by the 
consciousness of acquired skills and by 
the rhythm of daily labour which lead to 
a wholesome psychology needing no com- 
pensation in flag-waving and drum-beat- 
ing. They have little taste for the greatest 


Ae) 


adventure of all’—war. 


In short, Bevan expects to gather grapes 
from thistles. His book reveals fatal 
contradictions in his policy which would 
result in the bondage of strictly controlled 
national economies operating under a super- 
eontrolled, world economy which the USA 
would dominate. He must think again. 

* Heineman, 6s, (paper cover) 
(Other book reviews on page six.) 


J.B 


We did not say it... 


Surely it is the lowest depth of imanity 
for the BBC to copy the Americans in tele~ 
vising an atom bomb explosion to millions 
of firesides. As entertainment, this is a 
strange taste. As education, it has no more 
worth than a firework display. As a con- 
tribution to world hysteria it would be hard 
to equal it. 

Will the BBC governors assemble their 
children to look? What the Americans do 
is their own affair, but we say this ought 
to be stopped—Daily Mirror, April 24, 1952. 


% 


We wives and mothers want to see our 
children grow up well and happy, we want 
to see them study in large, sunny class- 
rooms. But the war budgets swallow up 
the money that should be expended on chil- 
dren’s health and schools. War budgets are 
a Moloch feeding on small children—Vera 
Inber, Soviet writer and poet, News, April 
15, 1952. 


THE AGM 
if WRITE on the eve of the Peace Pledge 
5 Union’s Fifteenth Annual General 
Meeting. 


We are looking forward to having a good 
gathering and to going away to increased 
activities, re-inspired and more encouraged 
than ever. 

We shall be reporting about a year in 
which there has been much to encourage 
us all in terms of both renewed activity 
and increased financial contributions. In 
my report I suggest that it is important 
that these should indicate the measure of 
how much more we ean yet do together, 
rather than of what we have already 
achieved. 

That there is increasing need of our work 
and witness none can doubt. That our 
work and witness depend for their effec- 
tiveness on every member of the PPU and 
every reader of Peace News is no less 
certain. 

We always have a collection at each 
session of the AGM towards our future 
work, but as many of you who read _ this 
will, unfortunately, not have been able to 
attend the meeting, may I ask you to do 
your share by sending a special AGM gift 
to Headquarters Fund? We shall be very 
grateful for anything and everything you 
can spare, and as this is a special occasion 
of importance to every member of the 
PPU and to many PN readers I know that 
I shall net appeal in vain for a record total 


this week. 
STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Our aim for the year (which we passed 
in 1951): £1,000. 

Amount received to date {i.e., one-third 
of ithe year): £112. 

So we still have a long ‘way to go, and 
we really do need every penny of the 
£1,000. 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union 
should be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 


Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
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THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION’S(AI 


Unanimous support for “Human Rights” Bill 


A’ EMERGENCY RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE HUMAN RIGHTS BILL WHICH FENNER 


BROCKWAY, MP, HOPES TO PRESENT TO 


PARLIAMENT THIS MONTH, 


WAS PASSED 


UNANIMOUSLY BY THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION’S ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING IN LONDON LAST 


WEEKEND. 


The meeting was told that the Second Reading of the Bill should 
have taken place on Friday, April 25, but business in the House was 
delayed because insufficient members were present when Private Member’s 


Bills were being taken. 


The resolution, moved by Hugh Brock and seconded by Trefor 


Davies, read: 


“This Annual General Meeting of the Peace Pledge Union deplores the 
fact that the second reading of the Human Rights Bill (“A Bill to Secure 
Full and Equal Human Rigints for All Peoples in the UK, British Colonies 
and Protectorates, Irrespective of Race, Colour, Religion or Sex’) did not 
take place in Parliament on April 25 and unges every member of the 
Union to impress on their MP the need to support the Bill by theiv presence 
when it next comes before the House.” 


Sybil Morrison re-elected Chairman 


The Fifteenth Annual General Meeting 
was opened by the Chairman, Sybil Morri- 
son, who read messages of support and sym- 
pathy from a number of sponsors and 
prominent members unable to be present. 
In addition to the messages printed else- 
where were those from Canon C. E. Raven, 
Vera Brittain, Emrys Hughes, MP, and 
Michael Tippett. 

A cable had been received from A. J. 
Muste, Secretary of the American Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, saying how encour- 
aged were pacifists in the USA_by their 
sense of unity with the whole pacifist move- 
ment. 

Fraternal delegates attended from the 
National Peace Council, the Friends Peace 
Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the Labour Pacifist Fellowship. 

Stuart Morris, as National Returning 
Officer, announced the results of the election 
of officers and loud and Jong applause 
greeted the announcement that Sybil Mor- 
rison had been re-elected for a second term 
of office as National Chairman. 

A motion from PPU National Council 
that Bernard Boothroyd, Associate Editor 
of Peace News, and former Editor, be made 
a Sponser of the PPU was carried with 
acclamation. 

The meeting then got down to a four- 
hours-long agenda dealing with the business 
of the Union. 


General Secretary’s Report 


The first of many reports to come up for 
scrutiny was that of the General Secretary. 

Llew Lioyd (Liverpool), disliked the 
phrase in the policy section of the report: 
“|. the PPU could not, and should not, 
expect to be a mass movement...” and 
moved the reference back of that section in 
order that the phrase might be re-worded. 

It was agreed that there was an over- 
emphasis and the reference back was car- 
ried after further discussion. 

The affiliation of the PPU with the 
National Peace Council, the No-Conscrip- 
tion Council, the Congress of Peoples 
Against Imperialism and the War Resisters’ 
International was approved with the pas- 
sage of Section IV of the Report. 

Dr. Jameson, PPU representative on the 
Congress Committee, emphasised the value 
of the work being undertaken by Fenner 
Brockway, MP, and others in the struggle 
against Imperialism. In reply to a question 
concerning the Kenya Land Petition with 
the circulation of which the PPU is assist- 
ing, it was stated that signatures were still 
coming in and the result was not yet known. 


Pacifists and Partisans 


Peter Marsh (Ipswich) said that he felt 
the first half of Section V of the General 
Secretary’s Report, “Tihe PPU and Others” 
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was a statement likely to be misunderstood 
yy the man in the street. This reads: 

“That pacifists should be called Com- 
munists does not make them so, nor should 
pacifists abstain from any activity be- 
cause of what they may be called. Never- 
theless, such misunderstandings make it 
increasingly necessary for the PPU to 
make its position and its particular con- 
tribution towards effective peacemaking 
as clear as possible. 

“It is obvious that others who use the 
word peace do not mean by it all that 
pacifists do. In the case of the British 
Peace Committee, further talks and an un- 
official conference, at which their repre- 
sentatives met representatives of the 
PPU and several other peace organisa- 
tions, failed to get down to a serious dis- 
cussion on the fundamental meaning of 
peace, and made it clear that the differ- 
ence in motive, aim and methods between 
the BPC and other peace organisations 
is fundamental, and that there is no basis 
of unity. 

“ National Council believes that the 
PPU can best serve the peace which it 
seeks to achieve by making as clear as 
possible the particular and unique con- 
tribution which pacifists can make. To 
blur this for the sake of a superficial uni- 
formity, when there can be no real unity, 
does a disservice to the cause, whatever 
immediate advantage some might see in 
it.” 

Why did we stand aloof, Peter Marsh 
asked. Members of the British Peace Com- 
mittee were as sincere in their desire for 
peace as we were and we should thank God 
that men like Gordon Schaffer and Ivor 
Montagu were in the peace movement. 

He himself attended meetings of the 
British Peace Committee and had heard 
nothing to which exception could be taken. 
The movement was losing a great oppor- 
tunity, he felt, by refusing to co-operate 
with those who went 95 per cent. of the 
way with us and genuinely desired peace. 

The reference back was seconded by 
Ursula Massey (Newcastle). { 

Minnie Pallister (Hastings), said that 
there was a fundamental difference in the 
policy of the two organisations. The World 
Peace Council, of which the British Peace 
Committee was the British section, was pre- 
pared to use force. 

There was not one in a thousand people 
who did not sincerely desire peace. We were 
told that the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force were maintained for peace; war it- 
self was fought to ensure peace. 

The Peace Pledge Union had renounced 
both international and civil war and because 
of this fundamental difference it was impos- 
sible to share a common platform with those 
organisations prepared to use force in the 
struggle for peace. (Loud applause.) 


Door left open 


Stuart Morris said that this problem, 
which had arisen during recent years, had 
frequently been before the National Council 
who had tried repeatedly to find some basis 
for co-operation. They had _ reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that there was none 
and that to try to reach some superficial 
agreement for working together would be 
damaging to the cause they all had at heart. 

Nevertheless the door was left open. If 
the PPU received any invitation from the 
World Peace Council it would be considered 
on its merits. 

The true affiliation of the PPU, however, 
was with the War Resisters International 
and not the World Peace Council. (Loud 
applause.) In some countries where the 
World Peace Council was powerful, and offi- 
cially recognised, the freedom of members 
of the War Resisters International was 
greatly restricted, even to the extent of 
their lives being endangered. How then 
could the PPU be affiliated to the WPC? 

Stuart Morris then quoted statements 
by officials and supporters of the World 
Peace Council, declaring that the Comin- 
form Peace front was not “a renunciation 
of force,” or an “ unmanly refusal of war” 
and that “the task of building up an army 
was not contrary to the fight for peace.” 

We should remain good friends with the 
British Peace Committee, but go our diffe- 
rent ways. 

Leonard Bird (Hull) agreed with. Stuart 
Morris that we should continue to stand 
for pacifism but saw no reason why 


this sould prevent our speaking from the 


platforms of the British Peace Committee 
if invited to do so. He would oppose this 
section of the report if it meant that we 
should refuse ever to work with the British 
Peace Committee or the WPC. [He was 
assured that this was not so. 

| ees Bristow (Hastings) said that the 
common denominator for members of the 
-PO lay in their pledge, to renounce war 
and never support or sanction another, and 
outside that pledge members should feel 
free to act as seemed best. in their indivi- 
dual cireumstances. 

The reference back was defeated by 24-4 
votes to 58. 

Hugh Broek (London), though voting 
against the reference back, said that he 
hoped nevertheless that if the PPU were 
invited to send an observer to speak at 
meetings of the World Peace Council, the 
National Council would give it considera- 
tion. He felt that the visit of the Rev. 
Clifford Macquire, General Secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, to the 
WPC meeting in Vienna had been most 
valupble. 

Sydney Billson (London) asked whether 
there had been any follow-up to the letter 
written by Dr. Alex Comfort to News, and 
was told that the possibility of a letter to 
the World Peace Council was being 
considered. 


Libel actions 


Gladys Gellett (Willesden), said that she 
hoped that the PPU would not again resort 
to law for the settlement of their diffe- 
rences, as in the ease of the dispute with 
Earl Bathurst. Pacifism means faith in 
the law of love, and in turning the other 
cheek. A pacifist cannot go to law. She 
moved a_ reference back, which was 
seconded by Rowland Philcox (Willesden), 
who felt that to believe in pacifism and 
law at the same time was a contradiction 
in_ terms. 

Kathleen Rawlins (Watford), while not 
wishing to prevent the National Council 
from ever going to law, nevertheless ex- 
pressed her uneasiness at the action taken 
m regard to Earl Bathurst. 

Phyllis Vallance (Chelsea), pointed out 
that we were asking the nations of the 
world to appeal to law instead of force. 
Why then should not pacifists individuaily 
appeal to the law? 

David Roberts (Hampstead), said that 
the meeting was confusing the words vio- 
lence and force. Law was based on an 
effort to avoid the use of violence. 

In reply to a question from Alan Jack- 
son (Exeter), Stuart Morris explained that 
before a writ for libel was issued Earl 
Bathurst had been asked to justify his 
statement or to apologise. He had been 
offered access to all the PPU records, and 
correspondence had been continued over 
some weeks. It was felt that the sugges- 
tion that the PPU was used “to draw 
people into the Communist web” was one 
which could not go unchallenged. 

Stuart Morris pointed out that this sub- 
ject had more than retrospective value 
since National Council would have to de- 
cide whether to take similar action as a 
result of two other statements made in 
London. 

Peter Oliver (Newcastle), said that as 
war resisters they were bound to resist 
war, but he saw no connection between that 
and law. 

Gladys Gellett said that since the law 
of the land relied on force we should re- 
pudiate it. It was more important to keep 
our integrity than our good name. 

The reference back was lost by a large 
majority. 


Looking ahead 


Nancy Edmonds asked whether under 
this heading she might make the sugges- 
tion that in regard to future AGMs 
National Council should encourage groups 
to put forward their ideas, and give op- 
portunity for other groups to discuss these 
ideas, previous to the AGM. 

The Chairman promised that considera- 
tion would be given 'to the suggestion, and 
asked that a resolution on the subject 
should be ‘sent in to National Couneil from 
the Area. 

The General 
then adopted. 


Campaign Committee’s Report 


There was considerable discussion on the 
leaflets produced by the Campaign Com- 
mittee, members criticising the leaflet en- 
titled “ Mrs. Hiegs and Mrs. Nobbs” and 
also that entitled “‘ How can they shake 
hands.” The clock leaflet had been widely 
appreciated. 

Difference of opinion was expressed in 
regard to humour in leaflets. Phyllis Val- 
lance emphasising’ the popularity of the 
light or the satirical leaflet, Dr. David 
(Cambridge) expressing uneasiness about 
them as effective pacifist propaganda, 

Frank Dawtry (Surrey) asked whether 
there was any method of estimating the 
effect of leaflets. He wondered whether 
such expenditure pas the best use of Cam- 
paign Committee resources. 

Leonard Bird (Hul)), 


Secretary’s Report was 


congratulated 
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Under the National Service Act 
you are given the right to register 
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The importance of letting boys 
know that they have the right of 
conscientious objection to military ser- 
vice was emphasised in an address to 
the AGM by John Kay, Chairman of the 
Friends Peace Committee which issues 
the above poster jointly with the 
Northern Friends’ Peace Board. Copies 
may be obtained 44d. post free from 
Friends House, \Huston-road, London, 
N.W.1. 


—_ 


Stuart Morris and Sybil Morrigon on the 
part they had qlayed in regard to Univer- 
sity debates. The widespread publicity 1 
the National press was of great value [0 
the movement, 


A car would help 


Connie Jones (Birmingham), said that 
her activities as field worker were at 3% 
experimentai stage. She realised the grea! 
vaiue that lay in visiting individual mem- 
bers in areas where there was as yet n° 
group, but these were often isolated an¢ 
transport was a difficulty. She had found 
that where the loan of a wear had beet 
available she had been able to accomplish 
ten times the work in the same amount 0 
time. 

sybil Morrison said that the reports that 
had already come in as a result of het 
work were most encouraging, and thanks 
were due both to her and to Joe Rowley 
(Development Officer), who arranged her 
tours for her. 

In reply to a question Bernard Wither 
(Secretary, CBCO), said that the percent- 
age of National Service men and Reser- 
vists coming up at Tribunals would ap- 
pear to be roughly about the same. 


Peace News Report 


Allen Skinner, Editor of Peace News 
spoke with great appreciation of the de 
velopment of the paper in recent years DY 
Bernard Boothroyd and Hugh Brock. “! 
hope I shall not stop there,” he said, “ but 
in any case I shall owe a great deal to thei! 
foundations.” 

He spoke also most warmly of the team 
with which he now worked. “ Never,” hé 
said, “in all my life in political, quasi-poll- 
tical, and Trade Union work, with the ex- 
ception of the last few years with the No 
More War Movement, have I found such un- 
grudging and triendly help given—both 4 
Blackstock-road and at Dick Sheppard 
House.” 

Speaking of the circulation, he said that 
there was an obstinate stop at about 12,000. 
We had got over the hurdle of the increas? 
in price, but sales remained stationary. 

During the next two or three weeks thev 
were asking Trade Unionists to send in 
their names and addresses to Peace NewS 
and if the response was sufficient there were 
a number of things that they hoped to do 1? 
that direction. Ue asked individual mem- 
bers to consider whether in their own walk 
of life there was not something that could 
be done to further the sale of Peace News: 

kev. Patrick Figgis (London), said that 
it was difficult for people to consider pacl 
fism unless they were helped to have som® 
ae of religious basis for the faith they 
held. 

He found it difficult to recommend Peac® 
News to non-pacifist, non-Christian friend? 
since although it advocated a pacifist policy 
it did little or nothing to convey that faith 
which would cause them to believe that unl 
lateral disarmament, whatever the imme 
diate consequences, was nevertheless thé 
right step. : 

Many in the movement were askin® 
fundamental questions, and they were re" 
ceiving no answer. 


(Continued on page seven) 
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“The Approach to Youth” 


OHN KAY, Chairman of the Peace Committee of the 


Society of 


Friends, opened the discussion on Sunday morning on “ The 


Approach to Young People.” 


The long experience behind his 
address—he has been for twenty 
years a teacher of modern languages 
at Bootham School, York—and the 
humour with which it was put over, 
combined to make it both authorita- 
tive and enjoyable, although, as the 
discussion showed, a few members 
disagreed with some of his ideas. 

The first thing we had to decide, said 
John Kay, was how much of “ youth” we 
had to appeal to before we got the world we 
wanted. We all knew the difference in re- 
action between a picked group atl a conter- 
ence and the ordinary people we met in the 
Street. 

“How much do we need to touch be- 
fore we can transform the people of this 
country, so that our country shall be the 
one to disarm, and to face the world 
fearlessly, showing that it has come to 
a new way of life? ” he asked. 

He was beginning to think that what we 
Must aim at was not mass movements, huge 
Meetings and great campaigns, but at train- 
Ing an élite which would gradually bring 
their influence to bear on the people who 
make or determine policy, and have control 
of people’s thought. 


Be bold and courageous 


The only youth we ourselves could in- 
uence were those with whom we came in 
Contact, on whatever level—-the family, 
School, business or club level. It was a con- 
tinuous problem of human relationships 
that all the time had to be solved. 


_ We must be absolutely honest all the time 
In speaking to youllh, and we must also be 
bold and courageous, in putting to them that 
there is no quick and easy solution, that this 
problem of war and peace in the Twentieth 
Century is a very long problem. It would 
be a period not necessarily of catastrophe, 
but of austerity and difficult living, and they 
must prepare themselves for this. 


One of the chief qualities of youth to 
which we could appeal was the sense of 
adventure. 


Dealing in succession with the various age 
Sroups, John Kay said: “In the home, it 
1s the whole climate of the family life that 
1s the most important thing. There must be 
4 climate where the child learns to look on 
other folk in a certain. way.” The same 
thing applied to children in the primary 
Schools. Such ideas as rights and duties, 
and co-operation could be instilled, without 
mentioning any of those words. 


Make Empire Day “ World Day ” 


It would be only a small step, but a very 
significant one, to change Kimpire Day, 
which was celebrated in many schools, into 
World Day. Empire Day already had the 
idea of international friendship, but it was 
between « limited number of countries only. 


Children would accept absolutely natur- 
ally the idea that people came from different 
parts of the worid, had different coloured 
skins, and so on. 

Most schools already arranged for 
visits from coloured people; what a re- 
Volution is would be if we could have a 
coloured person teaching as a _ yisiting 
Member of the staff in many primary 
and secondary schools up and down the 
country. 

“Thinking of whether young boys and 
£irls are going to like war or peace, we have 
got to remember that they like war,” de- 
clared the speaker. “ They are fascinated 

y weapons—they just stand in front of a 
£reat weapon und look at it with awe. 

We cannot assume that napalm bombs are 
Roing to repel young peope, any more than 
uiowe say that the tank, the gun, or the 
bomber which they admire so much is 
wrong. 


Tanks into tractors 


“What we can do is to put this admiration 

lo positive use—tanks into tractors. We 
Can talk about positive work that aeroplanes 
Can do, such as that described in the 
Northern Friends’ Peace Board pamphlet 
“Phe Great Diagonal ’.” 
. We must, however, beware of ‘* instruc- 
Ihe’ the young. ‘As soon as a master gets 
Up in front of a class and begins instructing 
tuem, the relationship of master and boys 
Is set up, and their ‘sales resistance’ comes 
Ito action. To them, ‘ International Affairs’ 
Is just another subject they have got to 
earn.” 

“ But there is a lot one can do to produce 
the right attitude of mind without talking 
about peace,” John Kay went on. 


“One of the first is to develop the 
critical faculty, make them sceptical 
about everything they see in print.” 

t He suggested various exercises that could 
48 piven to school children, swch as asking 
é €m to say what the newspapers of the 
ther side would be saying about any par- 
cular incident, or to investigate the evi- 


dence for germ warfare on the basis of the 
reports in the different newspapers. 

Children should also be taught to realise 
the different interpretations which different 
countries put on things—from NATO and 
rearmament to the Battle of Waterloo. 

They should be told about schemes such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Jordan Valley scheme, and made to realise 
that funds could not be provided both for 
such work and for rearmament, 


Ail along dhe line we should be stressing 
the contribution that people in other lands 
had made in science, thinking, and the arts. 

It was not until children reached the sixth 
form that international affairs should be 
discussed officially, and indeed it was more 
or less a rule that this subject should be 
taught to sixth forms. 


Traveilers should be the right sort! 


As regards foreign travel, John Kay said: 
“YT don’t believe in travel, and mixing up, 
unless we are the right sort of people to 
start with. They talk about export drives, 
but lots of people are not fit to leave this 
country! Simply taking a class to Paris 
does not necessarily do any good.” 

Serving on school committees, in which 
boys and masters shared in the management 
of the school, taught the need for give and 
take. ‘“ Youth wants activity,” said John 
Kay, “and the natural sequel to school 
lessons and activity is the work camps that 
have been set up in such large numbers in 
Europe. Through the work camp one gets 
practical experiences, and through the dis- 
cussion which goes with it one sees its rele- 
vance to the world at large.” 

“The qualities of youth that we can ap- 
peal to,” he concluded, “are their idealism, 
and their desire for leadership, their desire 
to be Jed along the lines that they have seen. 
to be right and all the time their dislike of 
insincerity. 


Uncle Bill or Uncle John? 


Here are summaries of some of the ques- 
tions that were asked, and John Kay’s 
answers :— 

Phyllis Vajlance (Chelsea): You have said 
we should not make outright propaganda to 
children, but suppose they ask you a direct 
question? 

John Kay: If they ask a question like 
“Who is right, Uncle Bill, who went into 
the Army, or Uncle John, who didn’t,” tell 
them the truth as you see it. ° 


It is astonishing what ideas children will 
develop without any prompting. For in- 
stance, my young nephew ot nine, who had 
never heard oi conscientious objectors, 
asked his mother, “ do I have to go and fight, 
because if so I am not going to do so, and 
nobody is going to make me.” 


Trefor Davies (Palmers Green): What 
do you think of the idea that the PPU 
should set up a Youth Section? 

John Kay: If we are doing our duty to 
the young people we know, they will at some 
time come into the pacifist movement, and 
if they want to, they will make a youth sec- 
tion of the PPU. lf they don’t want to do 
so, I think it will be artificial from start. to 
finish. 


Do Quaker schools turn out pacifists? 


Peter Oliver (Newcastle): What percent- 
age of boys leaving your Quaker schools are 
pacifists?? What is the best means of popu- 
larising pacifism? 

John Kay: I don’t think it is possible to 
judge, but a good many boys who are not 
Quakers register as COs, and they do it be- 
‘cause there is alternative service available 
tor them—FAU International Service. It 
is very rare that a boy of 18 is ready to be 
an out and out pacifist. 


We should cash in on the amount of public 
opinion there is already, and at the same 
time go on building up opinion so that more 
action can be taken. 

We must show that the best things in life 
cannot be preserved by going to war. If 
we pretend that we are defending civilisa- 
tion in Korea now, it is a pretence, because 
we are not doing so. 


Suspicious of propaganda 


Other points from speeches: 


Anne Belshaw (Belfast), “ Young people 
are suspicious of propaganda, and terribly 
afraid of being thought cowards. Could we 
vet hold of some people who have practical 
experience of war, such as the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, or some young soldiers 
whose experience in the last war has made 
them become pacifists; stimulate the young 
people's imagination, and guide them into 
constructive thinking? ” 

Douglas Clark (Beckenham): I think the 
best service we can give to the young is to 
rigidly and uncompromisingly oppose con- 
scription. 

Alan Mister (Sharpthorne) urged that 
pacifists should work in the Boy Scout move- 
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““We need peace armies,” says 
British pacifism’s G.O.M. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 86-year-old author and sponsor of the Peace Pledge 
Union, sent the following letter to Sybil Morrison, PPU Chairman: 
»LEASE tell the Peace Pledge Union how sorry I am that I cannot be with them 
at this year’s Annual General Meeting. 
I hope they will not regard it as a message of discouragement when I say that 
I believe the peace movement is facing more difficulties in the immediate future than 


ever before. 


having. 


Now I 


But in those difficulties there is hope: for this 
country, as a whole, has become less sure than it was a few 
years ago that the Government’s accepted policy of arming to 
preserve peace is going to result in a peace that will be worth 
And because it has lost confidence, and is less sure of 
itself, it is showing more fear and suspicion of those who believe 
that war is so fundamentally wrong (even for the defence of 
liberty) that it has ne use whatever for those despondent doubters. 
Liberty has become the war-ery. 

believe that 
people in this country, though they hate war, still believe in war 
for the preservation of liberty. 
that a country that still believes in what it hates is a sick 
country—because it lacks the courage to practice that which it 
must love if it is to be peace-loving—namely goodwill towards 
those who to us are still so conspicuously lacking in that quality. 
And lack of goodwill is the breeding-ground for war. 


it is true that the vast majority of 


But I maintain on the contrary 


What we need are not war-armies but Peace-armies, offered 


LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 


freely to all nations alike for the repairing of the ravages of war, 
and the raising of the life-standard of half-starved millions. 


That “strange valour of goodwill to all nations” which John Ruskin called 
on us 90 years ago, to make the basis of our strength and safety, is still the call 


which we most need today. 
another war. 


That, and that alone, I believe, will save us from 


“* A thousand thanks for your persistence. ” 
— SIR HUGH ROBERTON 
Sir HUGH ROBERTON, Founder of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir and PPU 


sponsor, sent the following message: 
Writing from a bed of suffering and 
trial and conscious of the fact that the 
struggle “yet endureth,” the thought comes 
to me that it seems strange that the 


“‘ The better way” 


sruggle seems to be eternally one waged 
for sanity, not so much for new ideas as 
for the application of old untried ideas... . 
Good Juck to you all and a thousand thanks 
for your persistence. 


—— Dame SYBIL THORNDIKE 


Dame SYBIL THORNDIKE, Joint Hon. Treasurer of the PPU, wrote: 


I wish I was able to be present at the 
AGM, but professional work prevents. You 
know I am in agreement with you on all 
general principles. 

I always feel like rubbing in the obvious 
thought that militarists and governments 
assume all other countries to be potential 


enemies—while the Christian assumes all 
to be potential friends; this carried out in 
our private lives can do a lot towards real 
peace. As a pacifist, I will not admit that 
any persons or peoples are my enemies. 
The positive Christian way is better than a 
military negative way. 
All good wishes. 


‘“‘ A stand for peace sorely needed today” 


— LESLIE SMITH 


A tribute to Stuart Morris, General Secretary of the PPU, was paid in the 
following message to the AGM from LESLIE SMITH, Director of the National 


Peace Council: 


The constructive approach invariably 
made by the PPU is increasingly appre- 
ciated and valued by your associates within 
the National Peace Council. We all watch 
with interest, with hope, and with thank- 
fulness the stand for true world peace 
taken traditionally by the PPU—a_ stand 
more sorely needed today than ever before. 

The PPU’s representatives play a faith- 
ful and energetic part in the affairs of the 
Council, and show themselves as no narrow 
“partisans” but as citizens dedicated to 


ment, as he has done since he was nine 
years old. He also said that he thought 
many boys, especially in villages where 
there was little chance of getting work with 
machinery, went into the RAF or REME 
simply for the sake of the mechanical side. 


John Chapman (Albingdon), a former 
Youth Hostel warden, said that Youth Hos- 
telling gave great opportunities for talk- 
ing to young people about peace. 


Leonard Bird (Hull) said that when his 
children started asking questions that re- 
quired answers, his method was to throw the 
question back and say “What do you think?” 


He advocated the holding of PPU meet- 
ings to which the whole family could come, 
so that children realised that their parents 
were not alone is their pacifist ideas. 


Bernard Rushton (Liverpool): “We must 
realise that pacifism has got to go right 
through our lives. I am an electrician, and 
I find that people are much more willing to 
accept pacifism after long contact with them 
in everyday work. 


Through a shop window 


Violet Mitchel] (Hull): “In Hull we have 
a peace Centre, and we noticed that a large 
proportion of the people who stopped to look 
at the displays in the window were children, 
so we recently, had a display specially for 
children. 


Trene Jacoby (Newcastle) said she had 
just finished a year’s service in the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace, and 
had found that when young people first 
came to a camp they felt that they would 
probably be willing to serve in their 
country’s army, but after a few weeks their 
attitude changed. 

Tony Bristow (Cambridge University): 
“ Undergraduates are worried about these 
problems. They are discussing them and 
thinking about them. People of my age like 
logical arguments. Pacifists must be pre- 


world peace. 

In offering, therefore, at this appropriate 
occasion the Council’s thanks for all that 
the PPU means, I would wish to record a 
special word about your General Secretary, 
Stuart Morris. He is involved in almost 
every part of the NPC's activities, and 
those who, like myself, work closely with 
him will know what I mean when I say 
that the ability, the courage, and the vision 
which he untiringly devotes to peace work 
are due unique recognition. 


|p naa 


pared to study things, in order to develop a 
logical attitude if there is one.” 

Tony Bristow also said he thought if you 
could get hold of people before they reached 
adolescence it was more effective and per- 
manent than if they accepted an idea during 
adolescence. 

(The AGM Report is continued on 
page seven) 


ween CHURCH OF ENGLAND PACIFISTS 


should be on the roll of their own pact- 
fist society. Send a card for particulars 
to the 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


Newington Rectory, 59 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.11. 


Soa 
TRUTH ABOUT 


GARLIC 


Truth is many sided, as readers o. 
this journal know; but notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug discoveries, 
the truth about Garlic remains un- 
challenged as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Send stamps I0d. for two 
booklets of life-conserving informa- 
tion about Garlic — that priceless 
purifier and healer given by nature 
for the use of Man. 


Write to-day for theselremarkable 
free booklets. 


GARLISOL (non-smell) GARLIC REMEDIES 
FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 


“ 
ee 
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Book Kevwtews 
A new novel by WAR AND THE 


Ethel Mannin 


The Fields at Evening, by Ethel Mannin. 
darrolds, 12s. 6d. 


THEL MANNIN has rendered a 
service to the science of better 
living, right down to the funda- 
mentals, in this new novel in which 
the basic arguments of the Howard- 
Wellock school and of many progres- 
sive landworkers come to life. We 
hope it will be widely read. 


Readers of popular novels will find in this 
one the romance and affection they seek, but 
they will inevitably have to do some think- 
ing on social matters, along with their read- 
ing. The virtues of sound living, good soil 
cultivation, concern for the animal kingdom 
and the right use of land cannot be entirely 
lost on the most casual readers. 


Some may dismiss the book as a propa- 
ganda novel, but that would be a pity. The 
use of an art form as a mere disguise or 
vehicle only for propaganda is not forgive- 
able, but here Miss Mannin has first drawn 
characters we can all appreciate and under- 
stand and admire—whether or not we agree 
with all they do—and having built up the 
characters on which the story (and any 
good novel) must depend, she makes their 
subsequent conduct natu:.!, plausible and, 
indeed, inevitable. 


Sound well belanced people like the 
Rivers, the farmers ef this story, will not 
slavishly follow the ‘onventions, they will 
dare to test their convictions, they will 
accept ridicule while they watch calmly and 
with certainty for the results of their 
labour. So, as we admire the people, we ure 
compelled to ask whether their methods of 
the use of compost, and the abandonment of 
exploitation both of land and of animals, 
are not also right and admirable. 


The story is that of three generations of 
farmers, and is to be compared, in the farm- 
ing world, with the novels of Phyllis 
Bentley in the world of Yorkshire industry. 
The tussle here is between the land and the 
city, between natural affections and conven- 
tional respectability, between men of the 
soil and spirit, and their wives of the out- 
ward show and concern for appearances. 
All are interwoven, but the loveliest char- 
acter of all stands out; she is the girl who 
truly loves the soil and marries to help to 
work on and near it. Her love is from the 
first fearless and glorious and unforced, but 
her fulfilment is denied. 

The only false note of the novel is in her 
early death, so clearly coming for pages 
used to build up a very conventional tragedy 
of the war. Perhaps it was intended to 
emphasis the waste and blind futility of 
war eutting across all the worth-while, 
creative, constructive processes of life. 

But such processes are not defeated even 
in war and the novel reminds us that the 
soil is eternal and so fis the love of it. In it 
is the foundation of all that men can do or 
ever hope to do. They will continue to 
violate this heritage to their eternal peril. 


FRANK DAWTRY 


Sybil Morrison 


with a Foreword by 
BERNARD BOOTHROYD 


PRICE SIXPENCE 
{postage 1}d.) 


A selection from the PPU Chairman’s 
weekly column in Peace News. 


“One of the outstanding pacifist propagandists of 
our day”’ says Bernard Boothroyd in his Foreword 


One dozen for 5s 3d. post free 
A PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


TARIFF WALLS CAUSE WARS --— 


*‘ Protection or Free Trade ”’ 
by Henry George 


Cloth Bound 2s. 6d. Post free 
Land and Liberty Library, 4 Gt. Smith St. S.W.1 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
MAY DAY CHALLENGE 
Raliy at 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
on Sunday, MAY 4, at 7.30 p.m. 
Representatives from the Communist, Conservative, 
Labour and Liberal Parties have been invited to 
take the platform and state their views on the 
way out of the present world crisis. 
Questions and Discussion. Admission Free 


SOlL 


- JAR is bad for the soil, says | 
¥ Edward Hyams in his book | 


“Soil & Civilisation ” 
Hudson, 21s.). 


Because of the direct destruction of soil 
and its products and the detraction from 
duty to the soil which the demands of 
militarism enforce upon its tillers, war has 
always been: bad for the soil. 

And farmers, inherently peaceful people 
because their daily work demands the atten- 
tion of their whole being, deeply resent the 
intrusion of war which they feel to be 
thrust wpon them by the townsman, though 


(Thames & 


ironically it is only during war that they | 


are valued by the townsman. 

But Edward Hyams has referred only to 
the effects of war in the past. 

Today soil destruction for the purposes 
of war is now seriously threatening the 
health of the whole community and the 
dangers to human survival may well be 
greater than that of war itself. For the 
soil has become the depository for the by- 
products of the war machine. 

At ithe present time the Ministry of 
Agyricultufe is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paiign. to persuade reluctant farmers to use 
more and more nitrogenous “fertilisers ” 
in order that immense new nittogen fac- 
tories may be kept in full production in 
readiness for war. 

The soil is poisoned in peace time that 
there shall be explosives and poison gas 
in war. 

We farmers are pressed to increase out- 
put of “food” by heavy applications of 
chemical manures, yet in war-time when 
food is needed im even greater quantities 
from home acres, these very nitrogenous 
*fertilisets,” »which are said in peacetime 
to be essential to maximum food produc- 
tion, are in short supply for the farmer, 
having been diverted to the purpose of 
direct human destruction. 

Edward Hyams, purpose in this book has 
been to trace the influence of soil on the 
character of man and the effect of man’s 
parasitism on the soil, since he “stepped 
outside the scheme of nature and started 
the process we call history,” till today he 
has now become a disease of the soil. 

The author’s illustration of the develop- 
ment of man as a disease organism is in- 
teresting: 

“Fleas are parasitic upon men: if they 
are few they cause him minor discomfort, 
but no serious harm, so that his vitality 
and power to continue functioning are not 
impaired. If the fleas become excessively 
numerous, they may so weaken their host 
by their depradations as finally to destroy 
him and, in the absence of any other host, 
themselves, 

A few men can live parasitically upon 
the soil, without destroying it, but should 
they become too many ‘they inevitably and 
invariably destroy it unless they find means 
to enhance its annual. increment of fertility. 
For, as fleas suck men’s blood, so men suck 
the fertility of the soils.” 

But Hyams gives us hope. The disas- 
ters of soil destruction in America, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, may, he says, yet 
be avoided in Europe for they have given 
rise to “new agricultural thinking, to the 
work of men like Sir Albert Howard, who 
demonstrated that composts of animal and 
vegetable refuse not only improve soil 
structure, but provide all the minefal ele- 
ments required by crops. 

“As a result of the work of compost men 
and women, there should be no danger that 
any European farmer will make the mis- 
take of supposing that the existence of 
chemical fertilisers emancipates him from 
responsibility towards the soil as a living 
organism in union, and the incomparable 
soil sense of Atlantic European man has 
once again saved Atlantic Euronean soils 
from man as a plague-organism.” 

There are, indeed, encouraging signs 
that man is beginning to learn to fit into 
his environment without desttoying it, to 
move forward to a more intelligent atti- 
tude to his source of life than his present 
phase of “ living as a parasite on the soil.” 


NEWMAN TURNER 


Co ~ operation 


The British Co-operative Movement in a 
Socialist Society, by D. H. Cole. 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


"PHE Fabian Society has inherited from 

the Webbs a deep’ interest in trade 
and production from the consumers’ side of 
the fence; and it is at the request of the 
aan that G. D. H. Cole has written this 
ook, 

Mr. Cole is “somewhat appalled” by the 
propect of Socialism only through “huge 
monopolistic organisations but _ half- 
responsible” to Parliament and public. So, 
again in the manner of ‘the Webbs, he exa- 
mines the existing Co-operative Movement 
as_a possible alternative. 

His concise survey provides a lucid and 
valuable exposition; yet at the end of it 
Mr. Cole is doubtful about Co-operative 
leadership ‘playing a sufficiently “ active 
and imaginative part” in the cequired 
social reconstruction. He would therefore 
have supplementary mutual associations of 
consumers, replacing selected private firms 
under a fostering state. 

Co-operative leaders naturally are cool 
about another and a competitive mutual 
system; but there is no denying that con- 
structively and with an engaging modesty 
Mr. Cole has made a contribution to social 
thinking where it is clearly needed. 

PERCY REDFERN 
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|FoR YOUTH CONFERENCE 


“ Russia from within ” 


YOUNG people from Germany, Nigeria 

and the West Indies, as well as from 
all parts of Great Britain, attended the 
Youth Holiday Conference held by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation at Amersham, 
Bucks, over Easter. 

Horace Holder, lately of West China 
Union University, led discussions on “Lands 
of the Kast,” and Leslie Metealf, a member 
of the Quaker Mission to Russia, on “Russia 
from Within.” John Swomley, Associate 
Secretary of the American FoR, spoke on 
“American Outlook” and “ European Co- 
operation.” 

The conclusion reached in discussion was 
that war is not inevitable if Christians will 
dare to take Jesus Christ seriously in inter- 
national affairs, and commit themselves to 
His way. The power of God, working 
through the world-wide Church, would be 
greater than the atomic bomb, and would 
send men forth into constructive work for 


peace, 
Besides discussions, the conference pro- 
gramme included rambles, games, play- 


readings and a brains trust. 


COMING TO WORK IN 
BRITISH PEACE CAMPS 


TINHE erection of Community Centres and 
laying out of a childven’s playground 
are among the jobs to be undertaken in 
work-camps for young people being organ- 
ised by Quakers in Britain this summer. 

Young people will be coming from abroad 
to join in the work. 

For those from 16-18 years there will be 
a camp at Dodford, near Bromsgrove, from 
Aug. 9-30. 

Two camps for those over 19 are at 
Fazakerley, Liverpool (July 5-Aug. 2) and 
Sturminster, Bristol (Aug. 9-Sept. 6). : 

Forms of application and further parti- | 
culars may be had from the Friends’ Work | 
Camps Committee, Friends’ House, Euston- 
yoad, London, N.W.1. Applicants abroad 
shoud apply in the first instance to the work 
camp organisation in the country where 
they live if there is one. 


REQUEST FROM FOREIGN OFFICE | 


Peace News has been asked to request 
that the reader in West London who is | 
sending Peace News addressed personally | 
to staff at the Foreign Office should cease | 
to do so. 

This is causing some embarrassment to 
people whose work precludes any part in 
political activities. ' 

There is no objection to papers being 
sent to private addresses where they are 
known. 


In love with my name 
department 


j? has sometimes been charged that 
tax-payers finance a lot of goveri- 
ment publicity which is primarily con- 
cerned with promoting certain ollicials. 
It may or may not be relevant that the 
following 20 excerpts are from an 11 
paragraph news release (No. 51, Jan. 
8, 1952) of the National Headquarters 
of Selective Service in the USA: 
“Major-General Lewis 1. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, today an- 
nounced ... General Hershey explained 
. . +. General Hershey pointed out... 
General Hershey pomt (sic) out .. - 
General Hershey explained .. . General 
Hershey suggested’... General Her- 
shey advised .. General Hershey ex- 
plained . . . General Hershey reminded 
‘ . General Hershey explained .. - 
General Hershey pointed out... Gene- 
ral Hershey explained ... General Her- 
shey observed . . . General Hershey 
explained... General Hershey revealed 
..- General Hershey pointed out .. - 
General Hershey pointed out .. . Gene- 
ral Hershey revealed . .. General Her- 
Shey explained . . . General Hershey 
observed. . . .” 


From News Notes of the 
Cent ral Committee for Con- 
scientious Oibjectors (USA), 


February, 1952. 


Movement news... 


Leading Dutch pacifists have sponsored 4 
library and documentation service for 
war-resisters in Amsterdam at Stad- 
houderskade 116. They will be glad to 
receive papers, pamphlets and books re- 
lating to the subject and later hope te 
publish a quarterly bulletin about paci- 
fism in Holland. 

John §. Hoyland, MA, the well-known 
Quaker and historian has been re-electe 
Chairman of the Crusade for World 
Government for the third year in suc- 
cession, Alderman John Fitzgerald, 
JP, Secretary of the Proportional Re- 
presentation Society has been re-electe 
Chairman of the National Executive 
among whose members is Stuart Morris+ 
tet Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Jnion. 


New chairman for Midland tribunal 


His Honour Maurice N. Druequer, 4 
retired County Court Judge, thas bee? 
appointed Chairman of the Midlands Tri- 
bunal, which is heid in Birmingham. 
Judge Drucquer held a commission in the 
Army from 1915 to 1919, and for many 
years presided over South Eastern Tribuna 


Apartheid moves in Africa 


CCORDING to a report in India 


News the first blow to be struck 


under the Group Areas Act (Apartheid) in South Africa is likely 
to fall on the town of Lydenburg, in the north-eastern part of Transvaal. 
The Land Tenure Board of the town has published a map showing what the 


“new? Lydenburg under the. Act would look like. 


moved from their homes 


Non-European families will be 


and business premises 
which some of them have 
occupied for the past 50 
years and scattered seven 
or nine miles from the 
centre of the town. 


There are 140 Indians 
in the town who will be 
moved seven miles from 
the centre in a settlement 
which faces the proposed 
sewerage disposal works. 


The Indian community 
is wholly dependent on 
trade for their livelihood, 
but under this plan they 
will be forced to sur- 
render their shops in the 
centre of the town. 


The value of Indian- 
owned property, shops, 
dwellings, a school and a 
mosque, is estimated at 
£150,000. 


The Group Areas Act 
as it stands makes no 
provision for compensa- 
tion. 


The Cape Town Guar- 
dian of March 27 reported 
that according to repre- 
sentatives of the Indians, 
Africans and coloureds, 
the “non-European people 
of Lydenburg will not 
move from their homes 
when the Group Areas 
Aet is enforced here.” 
These representatives are 
reported to have added: 
“Our dead bodies can be 
moved from here, but we 
will not move.” 


leaflets to the 
the plant. 
the Peace 


CONFERENCE ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The World Citizens 
Council for Human 
Rights are to consider 


the calling of a delegate 
conference in the autumn. 


| PACIFISTS AT ATOM PLANT 


Peace News last 
atomic plant at Aldermaston, Berks, of a group of 
pacifists known as Operation Gandhi to protest at the 
making of atom bombs in 
paraders are seen returning after the distribution of 


week reported the visit to the 


Britain. Above: Poster 


hundreds of workers who were leaving 


Below: Stuart Morris, General Secretary of 
Pledge Union 
meeting on the village green al Aldermaston. 

While the demonstration was taking place pacifists 
in other parts of England: Tonbridge (Kent); North 
London, and Wallasey (Cheshire), distributed copies of 
a leaflet specially printed for the occasion “ Britain’s 
Atom Bomb—A call to You.” 
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| PPU ANNUAL 
| GENERAL MEETING 


(Continued from page five) 


He suggested something like a fortnightly 
article by a leader of religious thought. 

He realised that this would not appeal 
to all members of the movement, but there 
had to be a different approach to different 
Men, and at present many in the movement 
Were left high and dry. He hoped that 
Something of this sort would be given con- 
sideration. 

Dr. David (Cambridge), expressed appre- 
Clation of Peace News but felt that in view 
of the amount of research work entailed the 
Strip cartoon might well be omitted—a view 
oPposed by Frank Vibert who felt there 
Should be something’ in Peace News that 
Could be explained with interest to a small 

Vs 


PPU Accounts 


Douglas Clark presented ‘the accounts. 
Which for the first time showed a surplus of 
+330 income over expenditure. 

An estimate of the Establishment, Ad- 
Ministration and Campaign and Develop- 
Ment expenditure for 1952-3—£4,900 was 
adopted. Stuart Morris reminding the AGM 
that while they could forecast their expen- 
diture, unlike the Government they could 
hot extract the money from people to meet 
it, 


The closing session 


A yeport of the closing session of the 
AGM, including R. Hf. Ward’s address, will 
appear in Peace News next week. 


A larger hall next year ! 


A NEW feature at this year’s Annual 
; General Meeting was the social gather- 
Ing held at the close of the Saturday session. 
. Some 150 delegates and visitors crowded 
Into the Alliance Hall where, after refresh- 
Ments had been served, they were treated to 
' 4 first-class exhibition of conjuring by 
Frank Vibert, Devon and Cornwall repre- 
Sentative on PPU National Council, who 
Sa member of the Magicians’ Circle, 


Those present unanimously voted the 
*ccasion a great success and asked the offi- 
fers of the PPU to arrange a similar gather- 
| Ng as part of next year’s AGM—but in a 

larger hall and with more tickets available. 


W. E. BURSTOW 


MANY Surrey pacifists will grieve to hear 
= of the recent death of Mr. W. E. 
Burstow, of Reigate. During the war, and 
, Intil failing health compelled him a few 
disene ago to give up, he was Peace News 
. tributor for the Reigate and Redhill area, 
‘nd did much to keep pacifist witness alive 
during a difficult period. 


t Peace News expresses sincere sympathy 
his family, and records its gratitude to 


AT THE Z-TRIBUNAL 
| want to free my wite and 


children trom 


threat of war 


(Continued from page one) 


Asked about his job, he said he was a 
painter and decorator, and had been em- 
ployed on war damage work since he came 
out of the Army in 1946. 


The Tribunal decided that he “had con- 
siderable experience on which to found his 
views,” and recommended him for repis- 
tration. 


“Ultimate expression of cowardice ” 


Joseph Solomons, a glass beveller, of 
Theydon Street, London, E.17, said that he 
had been in the Royal Artillery from 1940 
to 1946, and served in France, Belgium, 
Germany and Palestine, reaching the rank 

| of sergeant. 

In a statement which he read to the Tri- 
bunal, he said that he hated all kinds of 
war with all his heart and soul, and be- 
lieved that modern war was the ultimate 
CRB TE YSIOD of cowardice, and the denial of 
aod, 


“In the 20th century we are not even 
allowed to confront our slayers with a 
sword—the slayer needs only to push a 
button and the most horrible death is on 
the wing. How can any sane people just 
sit down and allow such a situation to 
| develop? I want my wife and children 

to grow old free from the threat of war.” 


He also was recommended for registra- 
tion, 


Michael John Lennard, of Minard Road, 
Catford, formerly of the RCS, told the 
Tribunal that he was an agnostic. His 
conscientious objection developed when he 
had a nervous breakdown after coming out 
of the Army, and he gradually came to be- 
lieve in the value of life as life, and that 
the point of his living was to use what 
creative powers he had to make the world 
better through his work as an architect. 


Ait present, he said, he was designing 
school buildings. Judge Hargreaves asked 
him what a community was to do if it 
found itself surrounded by foes, who pro- 
posed to wipe it out unless it defended 
itself. 

He replied, “Possibly if there were such 
a ease J] might feel I would fight,” replied 
the applicant, and then added—“ No, I 
don’t think [ would. I feel so strongly the 
futility of using my powers in this process 
ot destruction.” 


The Tribunal said they could not recom- 
mend him for registration as a CO, be- 
cause he had not thought out the matter 
sufficiently. “He takes the view that the 
immediate result of a community defend- 
ing themselves might be good, but they 


view it would be better to allow themselves 
to be slain.” 


Other unsuccessful applicants 
included James Friell (‘Gabriel,” the 
Daily Worker cartoonist), an ex-sergeant 
in the RA, who said he was not prepared 
to train for a war in which he would have 
Fascists as allies; Frederick L. Edwards, 
of Catford, an LCC lettings officer, who 
said he was willing to fight in a defensive 
war, but could not support the present wars 
in Malaya and Korea; and Colin F. Ross, 
a Civil Engineer, of Onslow Gardens, 
S.W.7. 


Objection to atom bomb 


Mr. Ross said his objection was mainly 
based on ‘the fact that Britain ‘had now 
produced the atomic bomb. He believed 
that it had been right for him to take part 
in the last war, but that ithe bomb had 
changed the nature of warfare, because it 
affected not only the present but future 
gvenerations. 


“T am a member of the United Nations 
Association and have aired these views to 
my friends, many of whom share them.” 


The Tribunal seemed to be in some per- 
plexity as to how to deal with Mr. Ross. 
but finally they pointed out that in the two 
wars which were at present going on, the 
atom bomb had not yet been used. It could 
not therefore be said that the objected to 
all warfare, so he could not be registered 
as a CO. 


If You're 


@ Against Stalinism 

@ Against Capitalism 

@ For a Socialist Democracy 
and Total Disarmament 


You Should Read 


THE SOCIALIST LEADER 


(The ILP Weekly) 


Order from your newsagent or from 318, 
Regents Park Road, Finchley, London, N.3 


(Specimen copies sent on request) 
ndispensable to members of the PPU who want 


up-to-date information of home and world 
politics. 
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Us sad Doing 
'MTZRESTED 
-=—BUT NO TIME 


| Di ERYONE who tries to get new readers 
r Peace News has met the very 
pevple, pacifists and sympathisers, 

who slare they just “haven’t time to 
Pat: MuacNaught, of Westminster, has 
ohe (sai answer, and it is just the right 


suggestion for those who really want to 
help—“if only time allowed”: 

First, a few names of overseas pacifists 
who ure cut off by currency restrictions, 
or those of old age pensioners and others 
who cannot afford the paper, are obtained 
from this office. Next, Mr. Too-Busy-To- 
Read-It is asked if he would care to 
finance a copy for one of these people; 
is given the name of the recipient, and 


' the local seller does the rest. If pre- 
ferred subscriptions collected in this 
way may ‘be sent to the PN office for 
despatching, we would then remind the 
donor when a further payment is due. 


There are free copies to local libraries to 
be paid for, propaganda supplies to sym- 
pathetic organisations, voucher copies to 
newspaper editors; so many useful ways 
im which our busy friends, whether they 
read PN regularly or not, can help for- 
ward the work of putting pacifism on the 
map. H.F.M. 


Circulation last week: 12,500 


A Reliable Printing Service 


HEADLEY BROTHERS 


The Invicta Press ASHFORD Kent 
| } London Office: tog Kingsway WC2 


Read the 


EX-SERVICE 
NEWS 


Monthly Journal of the Ex- 
Service Movement for Peace 


Price: 2d. 


Subscription: 4s. per year, 2s. 3d. 
for six months, inclusive of postage 


Obtainable from: 


415c, LONDON ROAD, MITCHAM, 
SURREY 
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\ HA Monday, May 5 

Sloe ’PSTEAD : 8 p.m. 12 Downside Cres 
Chin, @ Belsize Stn); Horace Holder, 


"2 FoR. Gliddon: 


ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; 
Upper Lattimore 


Tuesday, May 20 


amidst 
others welcomed. 
Herbert Lomax. 


Rd; The Rey. C. Paul 


FoR. 


EARLY HOLIDAYS in Sunny Cornwall. 
Atlantic Guest House. Bude. 
lovely country. 
Proprietors 


On sea front 
Vegetarians and 
Joan and 

London. 


ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, ! mal's 


WORLD LEAGUE against Vivisection 
opposes all cruelties in food, dress, amuse- 
ments and medicine. Copy of “ The Ant- 
Champion,” free on request, 42 
Aberdeen Rd. London, N.5. 


EMRYS HUGHES MP 


Page eight 


ARMS PLANS DON’T 


BRING 


Facts the Daily 
(Continued from page one) 


Rut a more constructive and concilia- 
tory foreign policy om nur side would 
have had exactly the same effect, and 
rearmament with all it implies would 
not have been needed at all. 


Russia, certainly dves fear another 
World War, and there is no evidence at all 
to show that she wishes to risk one. Other- 
wise she could have used her armies before 
we started rearmament, when, so Wood- 
row Wyatt and his school tells us, we 
were hopelessly inferior from a military 
point of view. 

“Time,” says Woodrow Wyatt, “ will 
shaw how fast we must rearm next year.” 

Last year, however, (Aug. 19) Woodrow 
Wyatt told us: 

“When 1954 comes, it will not matter 
so much if they do have a number of 
atom bombs, because we should be strong 
enough on the ground, not only to stop 
them starting a war. but to ensure that 
we can make a beginning on a general 
settlement of the problems of Europe and 
the world.” 

But this is only 1952, and are we to go 
on rearming until 1954 if the Resstans ore 


fer spreparing for a general settlement of the 


problems of Europe now? 

Woodrow Wyatt now says, “ The Labour 
Government’s £4,700 millon programme 
must be completed, but it would be foolish 
to be dogmatic about the speed.” 

Yet surely that was exactly what the 
advocates of rearmament were dogmatic 
about. Nobody argued then, “we must 
spend £4,700,000,000 on rearmament, but 
we don’t mind how long it takes—whether 
we spend it over three years or six.” 

Then, we were told that speed was the 
essential thing, as surely it must be if 
yearmament is to be regarded as a military 
operation. 

The fact is that the economic conse- 
quences of rearmament are daily becoming 
so obvious to the people who-have sup- 
ported the Labour Party hitherto because 
they believed that Labour. had~a- policy 


“ Froubled. Uganda,”»ane-of the pamph- 
lets mentioned in the Undeveloped Areas 
issue of Peace News( March 21) is out of 
print, reports the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
Publications still available with a bearing 
on the subject are ‘The Way Forward,” 
by James Griffiths, Creech Jones and Rita 
Hinden (1s. 3d.); “British Colonial Africa” 
“Trusteeship in Practice,” by 


Pacifist Trade Unionists 


Peace Pledge Union members who 
are members of trade unions are asked 
to communicate with Peace News, 3 
Blacksteck Road, London, N.4, giving 
their name, 
union, 


address, and name of 


TRENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


A 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
IS THE BEST 


Stainless Table and Desert Knives, 
white Xylo handles in boxes 29s. dozen 
Stainless spoons and forks to match 15s. dozen 
Stainless tea spoons 10s. dozen 
Stainless scissors — household 8 inch 5s. a pair 
dressmakers 84 inch 4s. a pair 
nail 2s. 6d. a pair 
Also 9inch Pinking Scissors 39s. a pair 
Send today. Cash with order, 6d. postage. 
The Manager of Peace News writes: 


“Thank you for the scissors, they are 
very satisfactory and excellent value.” 


T. CAPPER, Cutler 
18 Ashberry Road, Sheffield 6 


THE HOPE FOR 
HUMANITY 


Ursula Jeans Dr. Vaughan Williams 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
LORD BEVERIDGE 

John Tilney, M.P. -R. W. G. Mackay 


Rev. Caan, Collins 
KINGSWAY HALL, 
FRIDAY 9th MAY, 7. p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 
Reserved seats 2/6 Reserved area I/- 


FEDERAL UNION 
W.C.2 


Tickets from : 
20 Buckingham Street, 


PEACE 


Herald ignores 


which meant raising the standard of life, 
that Labour must change its attitude to- 
wards rearmament or be behind public 
opinion instead of leading it. 

That is the reason why the Daily Herald 


is publishing headlines like “Our Arms 
Plan is Stride to Peace.” 
Bui Arms Plans don’t bring Peace. Only 


an enlightened and constructive foreign 
policy can do that. All that Arms Plans 
bring are Arms Plans from the other side. 


“Jf Arms Plans are the only way to peace 
we still have to reconcile ourselves to al- 
ways carrying a large expenditure on 
armaments which will cripple the Welfare 
State and prevent the advance to a higher 
standard of life and a civilisation worthy 
of the name, 
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R 


we wed 
OTHE, 


cone There's your wife. 
of thing. Your figure 


pe 
sort 


s how to use in his hand. 


SYBIL MORRISON 


ifles versus radio-activity 


n askiz ou ta wr . 7 
_bsming you to enrol (for the Home Guard). But you aren't the only 
she may say: “ You've got past thet 


: is no longer made for battledress, and won't | 
Baal apomacatn tn : e ttledress, and wont you 
look silly marching about with a gun.” ah 


man, looks silly with « weapon he know 


But dont believe her... . First, no 


And, second, 


nO WOMAN | ay" ” dn’ tt : , 
was ever born who didn’t in her heart of hearts adnvire w man who's 


ready to defend her... . 
this atomic age?” 


- And don't say “ What's the use of a Home Guard in 
Believe me, if the horrors of atomic bombing fall on this 


island one of our first needs will be a force of steady, disciplined, armed men 


throughout the country... 


if any aggressor is mad enough to start such 


bombing, for every atomic bomb dropped on us he'll get 20 back. 
—-Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, April 26, 1952. 


T is curious that in recruiting for 

. the Home Guard, Field-Marshal 
Slim has had to abandon the age-old 
contention that women like to see 
their men in uniform, and seeks to 
prove that whatever the women may say 
in their attempt to prevent their men from 
joining, they must not be believed, because 
in their hearts they deeply admire the man 
in uniform who will fight and die, if neces- 
sary, in their defence. 

These generalisations about women are 
always recurring in one form or another, 


Economic Survey ot 1952 
shows arms drive havoc 


ISDIRECTION of economic 
resources resulting from 
large-scale arms production leads to 
a decline in consumption, in new 
capital investment and in Colonial 
development. Heavy imports, con- 
nected with the arms programme, 
deplete currency reserves. 


Mr. Gaitskell’s “Survey” for 1951 
(Cmd. 8195, p. 14) exhibited nonchalant 
ignorance of economie consequences by 
stating: 

“The problem is how to rearm as fast 
as we can, while maintaining a strong 
and healthy economy.” 

Its last paragraph was reminiscent of 
Delphian oracles: ‘“ We cannot foretell how 
long rearmament must continue.” 


MR. BUTLER IS FRANK 


Mr. Butler’s Survey for 1952 shows the 
new problem arising from the breakneck 
arms drive: How is bankruptcy to be pre- 
vented? 

This Survey must be credited with frank- 
ness as it shows—although My. Churchill 
slowed down rearmament—that the “ strong 
economy ” has become tottery: 


“ By the middle of 1951 Britain’s Balance 
of Payments was gravely deteriorating. .-. 
Things are to be put right without delay. 
Otherwise... we deprive ourselves of 
essential imports of food and raw materials 
through inability to pay for them... . 
Herein lies the most serious danger of large- 
scale unemployment and destitution facing 
the country, and it must be averted, at 
whatever immediate sacrifice.” 


Last year Mr. Gaitskell assured the 
Labour Party that rearmament was_first 
priority deserving ‘“ whatever sacrifice.” 
What has gone wrong with the promised 
“healthy economy ”? Why is the arms drive 
replaced by an “ anti-bankruptcy drive ”’? 

Economic historians may discuss “‘Beyan- 
ism” and ‘“ Gaitskellism”’ as alternatives, 
but the simple and plain facts are: 

1.—The arms drive upset the structure of 
production; and 

2.—Excessive imports at peak prices en- 
tailed the squandering of dollar and gold 
reserves. 

Not Mr. Butler, but his predecessor 
initiated panicky imports leading to loss of 
reserves up to $2,000 million. 


DISTORTION OF PRODUCTION 


The Survey, 1952 (p. 47) lays down that 
“some industries have to contract in order 
that others can expand ’”’—although “ ad- 
justments are difficult and painful.” 

What are the expanding industries? In 
the Nineteenth Century Britain supplied all 
kinds of manufactured goods and was the 
“ workshop of the world.” Now the “arms 
shop” has priority. Consequently, metal- 
using industries, hampered by steel short- 
age, must install new machines for arms 
production while output for domestic con- 
sumption and exports decline. 

Tihe result is (Survey, p. 9)° that | 

“we cannot sell enough of the things 
we could supply (e.g., textiles) and we 
cannot supply enough of the things we 
could sell” (e.g., machines and agricul- 
tural equipment). 

From the long-term point of view the new 
cuts (totalling £250m.) in capital develop- 
ment (producers’ goods) considerably dam- 
ages Britain’s economy because productive 
capacity is reduced. Such cuts frustrate 
efforts to “increase productivity” of 
workers, because capital development is the 
key to economic progress. Contracting in- 
dustwies incur capital losses and will dis- 
miss workers or introduce short-time work. 

A striking example of the distortion of 
production is mentioned on pages 32-33 of 
the Survey: . 

“ Machine tools will continue to be di- 
verted from civilian customers at home 

to equip armaments factories... . 


“In metal-using industries the main 
expansion during 1951 was in output of 
military equipment and in some impor- 
tant sections production declined (e.g.. 
cars, commercia] vehicles). 

“The proposed cuts in investment in 
plant, machinery and vehicles will result 
in a net reduction of £150m. a year in 
total home deliveries for civil use as 
compared with 1951.” 

The above fact contributes to a defeat of 
the main objective of the Survey (p. 47): 

_“ Higher productivity is necessary at a 
time when production and employment. 
are threatened by foreign. competition.” 


EXPORT DIFFICULTIES 


The decline in currency reserves—caused 
by a fall in exports to the dollar area and 
panicky imports in 1951—resulted in import 
cuts by Britain (£500m.). Other Common- 
wealth countries (Australia, South Africa, 
India) did the same, reducing also purchases 
from Britain. 

The tariff policy of the US hampers 
Britain’s export possibilities (see “ British 
protest,” Financial Times, April 19) and 
makes the dollar deficit worse. A further 
decline in dollar reserves would lead to the 
disintegration of the “Sterling Area.” 

_An improvement of the position is pos- 
sible through an expansion of trade with 
Eastern Europe. 


“FAIR COMPETITION ” 


A peculiar method of improving exports 
was suggested by Sir Vincent Tewson 
(Daily Herald, April 26): 

“Sir Vincent Tewson, Secretary of the 
TUC, told the Conference of the Labour 
Federation in New Zealand that if Japan 
and Germany were not forced to rearm 
to defend Western civilisation, they 
would have an unfair advantage in world 
markets.” 

Everyone has the right to express his 
opinion and make a fool of himself by de- 
manding “forced defence of civilisation ” 
linked up with “fair competition.” But who 
gave the job to the Secretary of the TUC 
to make this speech? Has Six Vincent not 
been told that Australia’s Labour Party 
opposes America’s Japanese Treaty; 
Britain’s Co-operative Party unanimously 
rejected Germany’s rearmament; and Dr. 
Dalton has just lead a Labour delegation to 
Germany to counteract the resuscitation of 
German militarism? 


HAS LABOUR A NEW PROGRAMME ? 


Trade Unions feel the impact of rearma- 
ment and have now changed thelr wage 
policy. 

Do Labour leaders still endorse the views 
of Mr. Gaitskell who praised Tito’s example 
(Daily Herald, April 7) of spending 
23 per cent. of the national income on arms? 

If they do, they cannot defeat Churchill 
who scaled down the armament programme. 

There are several questions which require 
a fresh approach by Labour, and Pacifist 
groups will do well to co-operate in working 
out solutions, 


1.—The present decline in living stan- 
dards must be reversed. Cuts in food sub- 
sidies must be restored. Price stabilisation 
is a condition of wage stabilisation. 

2.—The chronic payments crisis and 
shrinkage of currency reserves must be re- 
medied py reduction of imports for arma- 
ment and expansion of useful exports, such 
as capital goods to Commonwealth coun- 
tries and “under-developed areas.” Trade 
with Eastern Europe, being insignificant av 
present, should be multiplied in volume to 
mutual benefit. 

3.—Capital development in Britain should 
get prior-ty, instead of rearmament. | Pro- 
duction of essential equipment for basic in- 
dustries should be increased. 

Problems of publicly owned enterprises 
(nationalisation) should be reconsidered. 
(See also pamphlet of Co-operative Party: 
“The People’s Industry ”’). 

4,.—Present interest rates are exorbitant, 


and few people perceive the rathe svange 
reflection that is made upon the mentality 
of the male sex.if they were true! 


*% 


_ Actually generalisations are seldom true | 


Some women possibly think uniform is more 
becoming to a man than civilian carb of one 
kind or another, but there are also many 
men who “ fancy” themselves in uniform. 
Mosley’s fascists were probably largely re- 
eruited through the tact that the black 
shirt, high up to the chin, was uncommonly 
becoming, and in many cases covered 4 
multitude of spots and double chins, 


There were some women, who to theit 
shame, handed around white feathers in the 
first world war to men who were not in 
uniform, but it now appears that it is the 
wives who will be deserving: of the white 
feather, since in order to prevent their hus- 
bands from once again donnin uniforms: 


it is feared they will appeal 'o the base | 


vanity of the male by making o: at he 
looks “silly.” The Field: Marches thew fore. 
in all the glory of his own uniform at 
plumes, must hasten to reassure him a? 
explain that it is not women’s words, but 
what is in their hearts that matters. 


It remains significant, however, that me 
should need to be warned against their ow? 
wives showing them up as fools, Yet, it 
might be the saving of the human race i 


women and men realised, not so much ho¥ | 


silly a man may look “marchne abo ith 
a ub wi 
a gun,” but how silly he is. 


* 


It is quite untrue that.a man could neve! 
look silly with a weapon in his hand that 
he knew how to use;, he may look very silly 
indeed with a rifle against an atom bombs 
eka well he may have learned 1? 
use it. 


What use, in |fact, are\the guns goiné~ 


to be against radio-activity, against col 
lapsed buildings and agai Bros? It i8 
possible they could be used tor the purpos? 
of putting animals, and even human being5: 
out of intolerable pain, or possibly to deal 
with panic, which may well be the true, 
planation of the phrase 1 the Civil Detenc® 
White Paper—“to maintain order and sU% 
tain morale,” 


Sir William Slim destroys his own argv” 
ment and makes the utter futility of the 
whole Home Guard scheme perfectly clea! 
when he explains that the only real answe! 
in atomic warfare is, to use Mr. Churehill’s 
phrase, “ give it ’em back.” 

That was the consolation that the suprem® 
head of the defence of this country prod 
to the people in the last war, asthe bomb 
destroyed their homes, buried them aliv® 
wounded, blinded and burned them. He d}¢ 
not offer them safety, or protection even fot 
their helpless and innocent children—b? 
offered them revenge, and revenge only. / 
have seen since, with bitter clarity, what 
happens when reciprocal brutality bécomes 
an accepted weapon- of war; ‘the atom 
bomb was the ultimate extension of that 
whole idea. 

Now we have gone on to bigger, and bette? 
and more atomic weapons, and it is obviows 
that 20 dropped on Russia to every on? 
dropped here cannot save the people of thif 
island. If women have had the commo? 
sense to see that guns and battledress wi! 
be as much use as the proposed pikes an’ 
rolling pins suggested in 1940, it is at leas 
an_encouraging sign. 

For if, as it seems, the scheme deserve? 


nothing better than to be “laughed out % | 


court”? then the women the Field-Marsh®! 
fears may well have paved the way to } 
new approach; the way, not of armed civ! 


lians and ferocious threats, but of negoti® 


tion from good will, and total renunciatio® 
of the war method. 


— 


higher than in war-time. The “ short-ter” 
rate e is 100 per cent, and the long-ter™ 
rate 50 per cent. above the 1944 level. Th 
means Budget subsidies to bankers a0° 
money lenders (e.g., Treasury Bills), D* 
Dalton’s “ cheap money policy” would 1% 
duce the crushing interest burden 
national debt. 

5.—Tihe present economic system in the 
Colonies is an anachronism. 


san The fact ¥ 
that Colonies “invest” in Britain, as state? 
frankly by the Daily Express (Opinio™ 
April 9): ; ; 
“Tne Colonies, by their exports, ha’* 
earned £964m. (mainly) in dolla 
Britain, in return, has credited tie 
Colonies with an equivalent in sterling~ 
without supplying them with goods!” 
“Let there be no more patronisil® 
talk in this country about ‘Colon!* 
development. And no more doubt abo¥, 
who is taking the money and who P 
giving it.” 4 

_ If Labour declares that “ Our first Duv 
is Peace” the programme for a return ” 
peace economy should be prepared not” 
F.R- 
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